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SOMETHING New. in Spelling Books 


i THE NATURAL 
SPELLER AND WORD BOOK recently published by the American 
Book Company. Its varied features will commend it at once to 
all teachers who ——* in exciting in pupils an interest in their 
studies. 











The Design 

is to teach by simple and logical methods the correct spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and use of words in the English language. An attempt 
js made to smooth the hard road of English Orthography by select- 
ing for examples the most difficult but common words, and by 
relating these in the pupils’ minds as closely as possible with their 
origin and with kindred words. Printing the more difficult part of 
the word in red is a device that has been resorted to with a view 
to impressing vividly the correct spelling on the mind of students. 

Prominent Features of the work are: (1) Abundant dictation exercises 
serving to teacn composition as well as spelling. (2) Lists of words caretully graded 
in the order of their difficu'ty. (3) Prin:ing in bold-face type such parts of words as 
are difficult to spell on account of peculiar combinations of letters. (4) Lesson on 
Homonyms introducing ——_ to the best thoughts of the best pyey (5) Vaiuable 
lessons on Synonyms. (6) Words taught from their Etymologies, (7) script lessons 


teaching letter-writing. (8) Lessons in Diacritical Marking. (9) Many Attractive 
and Instructive Pictures. 


It is printed in handsome type on fine paper. 176 pp. Boards. 


Price, 20 cents. 





Sample copies mailed on receipt of price. Correspondence in 
reference to examination and introduction of this work cordially 
invited, 





AMERICAN —* COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 
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WORCESTER’S ts 
SCHOOL compress neta. 
DICTIONARIES. 


Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout the United States and Canada. Recently adopted 
for North Carolina, West Virginia, and Virginia. 


WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. 
The distinctive feature of the book is its treatment of the etymciogy of 
words, In no other work of its size and class (so far as is known to the editors) is 
there anything approaching it in fulness and completeness in this regard. 
Printed from entirely new pilates. 688 pages. 264 Illustrations. 


WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 


Contains a full vocabulary of 48,000 words. The design has been to give the greatest 
quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruptions 
writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher 
schools and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for 
families and individuals. 

Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 


Worcester's New 
Academic Dictionary. 








577 illustrations. 





For sale by all Booksellers, Circulars sent on application to the publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





MUSIC COURSE. 

COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 


NORMAL 


Young Foik’s 
wien teas teton cee helps for nearly every branch of school and college work. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 ITancock Ave., Boston 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 


Library. MacCoun’s —* Publications. Weleh's Grammars. Stoweil’s 
Illustrated catalogue 


122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





JUST 
READY. 


* AvHYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


By D. F.. LINCOLN, M.D., Late Sec'y Medical Department of American Social Science Assoc., author of School and 


Industrial Hygiene, etc. 


The chief object of this book is to present the laws of health, as fully.as pupils 
fourteen or fifteen years old can be expected to understand, appreciate, and apply 
them. The distinctive feature of the work is thus its putting Hygiene first and 
making Anatomy and Pnysiolugy tributary, instead of making Anatomy and. Pahysi- 
me: main things and introducing Hygiene incidentalty, 

h of the theoretical is ia all cases given tu supply a basis for the practical, 
but it is given with a varying ene pd aceording to the natare of the tepic under coa- 
sideration. Thus, under the head of Bones, the anatomy and physiology vake up 


most of the chapter, while the anatomy of the digestive organs is treated but bmefty, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, 





Fully idustrated. To teachers and for introduction, 80 cents. 


the chiefa ttention being directed to food, ways of cooking and eating, etc. Exercise, 
sleep, bathing, ventilation, and kindred subjects are carefully treated. 

Alcoholic beverages have a chapter to themselves, but additional remarks, if 
they seem called for, are given at the end of the chapters on other subjects. It has 
been the writer’s endeavor to present this matter wisely and truthfully, and it ia 
believed that his views are in harmony with the opinions of the recognized leaders of 
wodern medicine, and avoid the dangers of distrust and reaction which attend over- 
statement, 
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Just Issued.—_New and Large Series AN- 
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Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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CLOBES. ERASERS. 


We wish you to’ give our Crayon 
Erasers a thorough trial. To induce you 
to do so we will send a sample dozen, 
three of each kind, prepaid, for $1.00 

Cheney’s Diamond Erasers are 
superior to all others. Sample sent, pre- 
paid, for 10 cents. 
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vir aLiz 
The SpecialFood For the Brain and Nerves. 


Prepared, accordin to the formula givenby Prof. Parcy, is pe oy preparation, 
indéntical ‘in 4 with the phosp! elements of the human rain and 
nerves, the — necessary to prevent disease, to restore, and sustain 
Vital powers. It isa Vital Nutrient Food, enriching the blood, feeding the 
brain and nerves, and thus it gives endurance for mental labor. it is ially 
helpful to teachers, to students who have difficulty in remembering thane ms, 
and all brain workers, in the bodily, and mental development of children, 
2 the overtaxed nursing mother, and is a preventive of — tion. 

Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites is endorsed by leading physicians, y the 
world’s best brain work ers. 


It is not a ‘‘ patent 
medicine,” nor, an acid Phosphate, the formula 
is on every label. Descriptive pamphlet, with testi- 
monials free. See that this signature is on the label. 


r sale by Druggists, or sent by mail ($1,) from 56 West 26th Street, New York 
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JUST READY 
A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, 


EPITOME OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Revised by John Hardiman, A.M. With maps and many illustrations. 
Ancient and Medizval]. 473 pp. 12mo. $1.20, postpaid. 


eifferent work before him from that of the historian of a 
les of wars and conquests, accounts of the daily life of the 


Part I. 


“The modern histoman has a v 
contary ago. Instead of the chron 
hold a prominent place. 
modern > historian. There are several colored maps of great clearness and beauty, a 
trations showing — of architecture and art, besides coins, inscriptions, etc. 
lent points of the work is the relief given to great events. The — of the peo; 


many illus- 
ot the excel 
ple—the man- 


ners, the customs, and the institu tions—will make it a popular book in the howe. as well as the 
school.” It is ap important addition to our text-books on history. Correspondence invited. 
Circulars and sample pages tor request. 


BOOKS FOR TE ACHERS. 


Crocker's Method of Teaching Geography. Notes of Lessons, by LucRETIA 
CrooxeR, member of the board of Supervisors, Boston Public Schools. 50 cents. 55 cents, 


Taylor’s Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers. With models from actual examin- 
ation papers. By Jonn Taytor. lémo. Cloth. 50 cents. 55 cents. 


Bablen, Anecdotes, and Stories for Teaching Composition. The bright, interesting 
-matter 


—— in this little volume is attractive and instructive, and in the training 
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The writer has performed his work throughout in the spirit of | sa 
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Iidigestion 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A preparation of phosphoric 
acid and the phosphates re. 
— for perfect digestion. 

t promotes digestion. without 
injury, and thereby relieves 
those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

Dr. E. J. WiLiLiamson, St. Louis, Mo.. 
ys 

— Marked beneficial results in imperfect 
digestion.” 

r. W. W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass.. 
Says : 

“it — — digestion and overcomes 


acid stomac' 
Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 


it acts beneficially in obstinate indi- 
gestion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of S Substitutes 
and Imitations. 
Al TIOWN :—Be sure the word 
Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 


All others are spurious. Never sold 
in bulk. 








** That excellent detergent.” . 
—Medical Chronicle, Balto. 


PACKER’S TAR Soap 


. In which the well-known sooth- 
in ia healing properties of Pine Tar are 
skilfully combined with Vegetable Oils and 
Glycerine.’’ 

— The Homeopathic Timés, New York 


For Skin Diseases. 


* It-will be found just the articie 
eigated. * " ilided. atid Sur. Réporter, Phila. 


ForDandruft and Baldness 


The efficient remedy in our 
— The Sanitarian, N. Y. 


For Toilet and Bath. 


. . It leaves the skin soft, smooth 
* supple *” — Medical Standard, Chicago. 
25 Cents per cake. SAMPLE, } cake. 
10. cents in stamps, if ScHooL jou R- 
NAL is mentioned. 
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MANUAL training seems to have made but little 
progress in Boston during the past year. The 
school of carpentry has been conducted in the base- 
ment of a school-house, and, the report says, ‘has 
accomplished the usual course.” Six schools of 
cookery are established, and have been “ as popular 
and successful as they have always been” Just 
how far back “always” extends the committee 
does not inform the public. ‘‘ Instruction in sew- 
ing has received its usual share of attention.” The 
advanced work in manual teaching consists in the 
establishment of an additional school of cookery, 
the introduction of the Sloyd system, and of “‘ele- 
mentary manual training” into many primary 
classes. All of this is too general. What the edu- 
cational world wants to know is particular informa- 
tion. Ewactly what has the school of carpentry 
accomplished? To say that it has gone through its 
“usual ” course is notenough. What hasmade the 
school of cookery popular? There is a great deal of 
doubt as to the practicability of engrafting such a 
department upon the public school system. If the 
Boston school has always been popular, could not 
the report give other boards the elements of i 
cess? How many classes have beor ite 


sewing, have they been successful, and what are the 
elements of their success? Whatis elementary man- 
ual training? Is it the kindergarten, geometry, 
paper-folding work, or Yankee whittling? The 
world is anxious for particulars in this line, and the 
school committee of the city of Boston could not do 
the schools of this nation better service than to 
issue a report giving detailed accounts of the special 
means it has used in order to attain its success in 
hand educational exercises. 


oo ——__——_— 


‘THE superintendents last week at Philadelphia 

endorsed compulsory education, and urged the 
establishment of normal schools, colleges for the 
preparation of teachers, schools of pedagogy in 
universities, courses of lectures on the science of 
teaching, educational periodicals, the principles of 
civil service as applied to the teachers of the public 
schools, and the enactment of laws in the several 
states requiring from all candidates for the office of 
teacher in these schools certificates of qualification 
from the state authorities. They said that justice 
and the best public service require the retirement 
and pensioning of teachers after a service of thirty 
years, and upon carefully devised conditions. All 
of this shows that our superintendents are wide 
awake, and willing to do all within their power to 
advance the interests of good methods. But how 
about manual training? Was it an unthought-of 
omission, or was it because Supt. A. P. Marble was 
chairman of the committee making the report? It 
must surely have been an inadvertence. 


— — — +#@eoe 


M® CURTIS said at Philadelphia, what every 

decent teacher in all the world will assent to, 
that ‘‘ teachers should be licensed and appointed 
upon examination, and the examination, the giving 
of certificates and the appointments should be free, 
as far as possible, from personal prejudice or favor, 
political pressure, or other illegitimate influence.” 
Without this the vocation of teaching will not be- 
come a profession. Mr. Curtis urged theapplication 
of the principles of civil service reform to the pub- 


* lic school system. The law should control the 


action of all school officers, and make the tenure of 
office of all school officials so permanent and so well 
paid that capable men and women will be willing to 
devote their lives to the work of teaching. 


—— 
— 


‘THE Amherst Student suggests that a series of 

lectures, or talks on teaching, be given to 
prospective teachers from the senior class. Why 
does it not suggest a series of lectures or talks on 
law, or medicine, or theology, to prospective law- 
yers, doctors, and ministers? Teaching is a science 
demanding far more careful preparation than any 
of the learned professions. Rather let there be a 
departmert of the science and art of education, in 
which instruction may be given for two years. 
This would come nearer our ideas as to the magni- 
tude and importance of the great work of educa- 
tion. 





2ant4 
—⸗ ⸗ 


Wwe: do we study history, geography, science, 

literature, and mathematics in our schools? 
Certainly not because the number of facts learned 
will be the measure of the success of pupils in their 
after life. A young man crammed with items of 
all sorts, has no better chance of becoming success- 
ful in business than one who knows far less, but 
has had such a drill as bas enlarged his powers of 
observation, and made his reason and judgment 
safe guides to follow. The kindergarten is educa- 
agua 
We are coming to recognize physical 
suc- | because a healthy body is necessary to a } 
mind. Science is studied because it gives acuteness 





il 





— 
to the observing faculties, and brings the individual 
into the closest sympathy with his environment. 
Manual training enables the pupil to make the most 
of his senses, by bringing all his muscles and nerves 
into obedience to his brain, and enlarging his know}l- 
edge of the world with which he is surrounded. 
History in a good school is not a simple record of 
the past, but a means by which we learn the great 
law of cause and effect, and the natural conse- 
quences of man's action. Moral training largely 
rests upon an appreciation of the beautiful—the fit- 
ness of things. So we teach art, not for the purpose 
of making artists, but moral men and women, 
knowing the good, the true, and the beautiful. 
This is not theory, but practice; not imagination, 
but reason. 

It has often been asked, ‘“‘ What knowledge is of 
most worth?” and the answer must be, That knowl- 
edge that enables one to make the most of himself, 
for the good of his fellows. The child must become 
a good and virtuous citizen, and every force that 
will enable him to reach this end is good, but every 
force that does not enable him to reach this end is 
bad. 


— — — — 


‘THE churches must concentrate their forces upon 

the Sunday-school. Parochial schools are 
expensive, and, at least for Protestants, impractica- 
ble. The people cannot be made to support them 
with the spirit and energy essential to their success. 
The week-day school will strengthen the intellect, 
and educate the moral character ; the Sunday-school 
will train the religious powers. It is supreme folly 
for the churches to attempt to destroy the public 
school system because they cannot manage it in 
their separate interests. But this is what is being 
done. An ex-moderator of the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian church recently said that ‘‘ under 
our present system of public education, we are rais- 
ing up a nation of atheists. If, in this Protestant 
Christian land, the Bible and all religious instruc- 
tion are to be excluded from our public schools, God 
may blow upon our whole educational system, and 
send Israel back to their tents, to save what they 
can from moral total wreck and ruin.” This is sim- 
ply nonsense. What sort of people are teachers, 
atheists? Everybody knows better. The less of such 
talk as what we quote, the better will it be for the 
good of our educational system and nation. 


— —⏑ — — 


(‘THE change that has taken place in the estimate 

in which the teacher is held is well stated in 
the opening sentences of a response recently made 
by Captain S. G. Pierce, of Rochester, N. Y. He said 
that ‘“‘an obscure seventeenth century author, de- 
scribing the manners and customs of the people of 
his time, outlines the duties of a tutor in a noble 
man's family something after this wise: ‘He shall 
curl my lady's hair, brush my lord's wig, look after 
the sick dogs, and, by the by, he shall instruct my 
lord's children.’ And old Roger Ascham, Queen 
Elizabeth’s instructor, thus bewails the low estate 
of the teacher of his day: ‘It is pity that, com- 
monly, more care is had, yea, and that among very 
wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for 
their horse, than a cunning man for their children. 
But God rewardeth them as it should; for he suffer- 
eth them to have tame and well-ordered horses, but 
wild and unfortunate children.’ 

‘Who bas not laughed over the mishaps of Icha- 
bod Crane, the long, lank, stoop-shouldered Yankee 
schoolmaster of Sleepy Hollow, and has not seen in 
Irving's graphic sketch the low estimate which the 

of the early years of this century put upon 
the teacher and his work.” It is a good sign that 
all of this has passed away, and we have entered 
upon an era in which the true teacher is held in 
high esteem. 
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COULD WE LIVE LIFE OVER AGAIN! 


The older usually see farther than the younger. 
and if they could live their lives over again, and 
could utilize their experiences, they would make 
fewer mistakes and far moresuccesses. We have 
an example of this in the recent remarks of Pro- 
fessor Roberts, of Cornell university, on ‘‘ What he 
would do if he were young again.” He says, “I 
would visit the school committee to see if they 
would not hire a teacher who would conduct me 
through the arithmetic successfully in two years 
instead of seven; one who had lost the art of spend- 
ing fifteen years in imperfectly teaching how to 
form twenty-six simple characters. If I were a 
youth just entering my teens I would want a 
teacher who had both inspiration and aspiration; 
one, in fact, who knew more than I did, ‘so that I 
might be taught what to eat and howto eat; how to 
work and when to play; how to grow strong and 
beautiful; bow to become good and true, and how 
and to whom to give thanks. Then I should want 
explained to me in the most simple language the 
uses, beauty, and pleasures of knowledge, so that 
while giving thanks for the blessings enjoyed, a 
holy zeal, a consuming desire for knowledge would 
possess me. I should want a teacher who could 
point out the road, who knew of the schools of 
higher training, their specialties, their character, 
and quality. 

“I would divide my time first into two parte—one 
for rest and sleep, and one for activity, and these 
two parts should not exchange beds, vr bunk to- 
gether. The hours of activity would be devoted to 
work, to getting strong and beautiful, to acquiring 
knowledge, and to meditation. As the hardest 
thing a young person has to do is to ‘keep still,’ 
and the easicst is to put forth muscular effort, I 
should be careful not to work too long or hard, in 
order that vitality might be left for the harder 
effort of thinking: 

“TI would try to get such training and under- 
standing that I could work for myself profitably; 
that is, 1 would avoid being so poorly equipped that 
I would be compelled to employ some one else to 
direct my labor, he getting the lion's share, I get- 
ting what was left. I would get at least two strings 
to my bow, so that if the world had no ‘long felt 
waat’ which my theoretical knowledge could fill, 
I could make a washboard, a shoe, or an apple bar- 
rel, I would inspect carefully many of the open 
doors which are labeled ‘education; having found 
the one best suited to my desires, I would enter axd 
not come forth till I could do several things well 
enough to attract attention, and I would ‘kick’ if 
anybody thrust me into the wrong door.” 

There is a great deal of sound common sense in 
these words which teachers will appreciate. The 
central thought is the teacher, and he is the central 
thought of the civilization of to-day. The parent 
has lost no importance, but the teacher has gained 
immensely during the past half century, and he is 
to. gain much more during the coming years. At 
no time in the history of the world has the teacher 
been so important a factor among uplifting forces, 
and the people are beginning to find out this fact. 
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PRESIDENT Wess, of the College of the City of 
New York, has recently suggested to Secretary 
Dewey, of the New York board of regents, that its 
annual reports do not give such information as is of 
special value to students of education. Dr. Webb 
suggests that the state reports should show the 
number of weekly recitations in each class and in 
each department; a list of text-books used, and how 
and by whom authorized; the names of instructors 
and the work assigned to each, and the number of 
hours of actual teaching of each teacher each week ; 
the number of students taught in classes, the num- 
ber on the rolls the first and last days of each term, 
and the cause of discrepancy as far as ascertained. 
These are sensible suggestions, which all boards of 
education would do well to note. ° Our state and | 
city reports do not ‘at present ve such minute 
information as ‘the student of educational’ values 
wants. A reform is needed. 


SCHOLARS’ UNIONS. 





it has been a belief often avowed in these col- 
umns that the formation of ‘scholars’ unions” 
should be encouraged—call them by any name you 
will, There is before us the spectacle of the forma- 
tion within ten years of the “‘ Christian Endeavor ” 
societies, that number over 100,000 members; these 
are connected with the churches, but there is 
needed a similar formation connected with the 
schools. ‘‘Education Endeavor” societies would 
have a fine field ; the field is really white to the har- 
vest. These societies should consist of all who 
attain a certain rank—say about a Fourth reader 
grade; they should be voluntary; should have 
specific aims—advancement in literature, science, 
and art; should be under the protection (not direc- 
tion) of the teacher and school officers. 

Great losses occur by not employing or sug- 
gesting the tendency that exists in school boys 
to organize. A boy comestoschool for a few years, 
drops out, feels no cord drawing him to his old fel- 
lows and the school, and strays away ever after; 
he not only disappears from the school community, 
but from the community of young people of which 
he was u quasi member for atime. Now it is bad 
for a man to be a member of a church and to drop 
out and belong to no church—it is a going down 
process. A boy suffers from having been under the 
direction of a teacher for a year or two, and then 
drifting away from the view of teacher and school- 
mates. It ison this ground that the formation of 
these ‘‘scholars’ unions” is urged. 

There are other grounds, and one of the strongest 
is the aid they might be to the school in after years. 
They would be like the soldiers of the late war, 
ready even in their old age to battle for a generous 
education of all children. 

But there are thousands of boys who must give 
up attending school at an early age; if these were 
still held as members of the school, should meet 
once a week for educational purposes, were helped 
to get a library (supposing none existed in the town), 
had the encouragement of the teacher, the school 
officers, and friends of education, were steered 
safely round the shoals of making the society too 
scholastic or too festive, a great good might come, 
because a distinct object in life would be put before 
boys who had none. 

In a town in New Jersey, where there were 
cheap, light shoes made, the boys were early taken 
from school to assist. The principal found a great 
field existed outside of his school-room, and the 
boys were encouraged to form an association; it 
was called the ‘‘Good Intent Society.” Being in- 
vited to attend, he found over sixty boys assembled ; 
the room was over a shoe shop, the entrance was 
by a ladder through a trap door. Now, what should 
these boys do? He proposed a course of lectures. 
A lecture association was formed of the citizens 
and boys that used to make the streets lively 
nights, and marched in, in fine order, as a society. 
The citizens gave them a library, but that did not 
do so well, because there was no one to have an 
oversight of the books, and many were lost. 
Debates were engaged in, dialogues were learned, 
and the association had the satisfaction of inviting 
in their friends to witness their performance. So 
long as that principal remained the association 
flourished, the streets were less noisy at night, 
there was more respectful behavior, and a great 
improvement in personal appearance was noted. 

What ia proposed is a general basis for pupils in 
the public schools, or who have been such, as under- 
lies .the ‘‘ Christian Endeavor” societies, the 
“Agassiz Association,” etc. Thus a great deal of 
waste energy would be consumed. There is a gap 
here not yet filled for boys and girls of the age of 
twelve to eighteen; and then, too, the self-manage 
ment demanded would cultivate in a direction most 
needed those who are hereafter to be managers of a 
ssn Gh 





Ir it — no more to build a beautiful school- 
house than a homely one, by all means · build a 





beautiful one, Beauty is an educating power, 





Ir is astonishing how persistently some people will fol- 
low an hallucination even though they know it is certain 
to land them in aquagmire. Mr. Richard Lathers is an 
example of this sort of thing, for he recently said in an 
address before the church club of this city : 

“If the statutes connected with the public schools were s 
modified, as simply to give toany parochial or other religious 
organism of any denomination a pro rata portion of the schoo! 
fund according to the number of scholars actually attending such 
school during the current year under the direction and inspection 
of the state commissioners as to discipline and studies, but leav- 
ing to the respective sects or churches the exercise of every form 
of Christian faith and practice consistent therewith, so that the 
present organization of the public schools shall continue to meet 
the wants of the pubhe as they now do, but haying tie Protestant 
Bible as a text-book, in my judgment this would induce a gen- 
erous competition for a higher scholarship and moral training 
generally as between these voluntary parochial schools and that 
of the public, as well as between the parochial schools themeelves, 
which would also offer the public the advantage of the clerical) 
and religious supervision as compared with officials of politica) 
and partisan appointment. This plan. too, would relieve the 
state of large expenditures for school houses and other charges.” 

Mr. Lathers’ judgment is not good. The division of 
the school fund into small parcels would indeed relieve 
the state of large expenditures, but it would also relieve 
it of good schools, and in many places of any school at 
all. Ina town of two or three thousand people how 
would it be possible for each ‘‘ religious organism” sect, 
and club to support its own schools? Churches have 
hard work now to meet all demands made upon them; 
the additional burden of school support, with all that 
this means in this age of educational progress, would 
make church life an intolerable bondage. The people 
couldn’t stand it. 


Ir is reported that, if the New York pension bill for 
teachers should be passed, fifty teachers at Albany 
would at once resign and take advantage of its provis- 
ions. This would cause an additional expense of $25,000 
to that city. We sre ina fair way,if we keep on weight- 
tying down the public school system of this country, to 
crush it under the weight of extra burdens. In this 
city it is proposed to hire rooms and lecturers for the 
purpose of giving the people instruction and amusement. 
Already text-books and supplies are furnished free, and 
a proposition has been made to give free noon lunches to 
children of such parents as are too poor to provide ne- 
cessary food. It is time to determine the limit of public 
benefaction in the direction of free education. 


THE Educational News of Philadelphia does not agree 
with a prominent college president, who says: ‘‘ Don’t 
try to teach children to think.” The News urges that 
a child should be taught to think. Let us see. It 
would be as sensible to undertake to teach him to digest 
as toteach him to think. Nature has made ample provis- 
ion for him in both directions. The teacher’s work is to 
place within his reach such food for thoughtas his unde- 
veloped mind can comprehend. Don’t try to teach him to 
think. He will think without teaching. Rather teach 
yourself to know what to place before him, so that the 
greatest amount of good thought may be developed. 
What he wants is strength, not cramming. 





TuHE legislature of Alabama appointed a committee to 
examine the normal school and its work, and report 
whether it should be abolished or not. One of the argu- 
ments against it was that the yearly expenses per stud- 
ent are frum twenty-five to seventy dollars, while 
pupils in the common schools receive from the state but 
one dollar each. The enemies of the normal school 
seem to forget that the sum of one dollar is for the per- 
sonal benefit of the pupil only, while the money that is 
spent for the education of teachers is of benefit to the 
state at large. THE JOURNAL is glad to know that the 
committee made a report favorable to the education of 
teachers. 


TuE London Times cites from the American Bureau of 
Education some of the evils in American public schools : 
‘¢ Injudicious application of the marking system ; inju- 
dicious system of examinations ; too many studies ; too 
many home lessons ; an injudicious method of teaching, 
which confounds thoroughness with exhaustiveness ; too 
much pressure to secure punctuality and regularity of 
attendance ; rolls of honor printed in annual] reports; 
competition for honors and medals ; too long abstinence 
from substantial food and nourishing drinks; bad air ; 
cold draughts ; too many flights of stairs.” 


AN @ al in behalf of Dr. Hi Barnard’s *‘ Journal! 
of Education Edueation was made by De Harris befor before the super- 
intendents* ——— at eRe a week, 


Dc. J, STANLY HALL heartily commeniied the Univer- 
sity School of Pedagogy in his address before the receat 
meeting of the superintendents at Philadelphia, 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

In 1987-8 I visited Florida for the purpose of testing 
the mild climate that her people enjoy while we of the 
North are buried in snow-drifts. I was greatly benefited 
by the sunshine, for I made it a constant practice to sit 
every day for hours not only in the open air, but in the 
strong light of the sun. I met with a hearty welcome at 
every town, and the notes I made of things seen were 
well received. The raw winds of February have contin- 
ually reminded me that there was a place within easy 
reach where these did not blow ; and, after staying in the 
house an entire week from a severe cold taken while 
rejoicing in the return of a birthday annive to Prof. 
John Kraus, the eminent disciple of Frederick Froebel, 
[found myself on a swift train en route for the South, 
Feb. 23. 

It was with regret that I determined to forego the 
superintendents’ meeting at Philadelphia. On the train 
were Supt. Gorton, of Yonkers, and Prof. E. E. White, 
and on the following morning in Washington, I found 
Supt. Powell was making ready to go, so that there were 
prospects that the gathering would be one of interest. 
It has often occirred to me that there should be a win- 
ter meeting of the association in Washington, and that 
this should bring together the most influential of the 
profession, who should labor to unify educational prac- 
tice. At present, each state does what seems right in its 
own eyes, irrespective of the practice in another state. 
I should favor an educational congress where there 
would be no “ papers” on grammar, but where the state 
superintendents,for one thing, would consider the licens- 
ing of teachers and agree upon a uniform plan. 

Starting from Washington at 11 o’clock a.M., in 
twenty-four hours we reached Jacksonville. Soon after 
passing Savannah the beautiful yellow flowers of the 
jessamine made their appearance, lighting up the 
dreariness of the country, for there is no country more 
dreary and desolate than the Atlantic coast of Georgia. 
After leaving Petersburg a region of pine trees was 
entered upon, not to be got away from except by moving 
into the upland region; these trees grow upon a thin, 
sandy, and in most places a weak and worthless soil. At 
intervals the ‘turpentine gatherers were seen at work. 
The villages are few and small, The country houses 
are merely cabins. The negroes fasten two thin, small 
cattle to a small cart and draw a small load over the sandy 
roads. If they use a mule they sit astride the little ani- 
mal ; atone place a small lead of hay was brought in by 
two small mules in tandem ; on each sat a burly negro. 

While talking with Col. John Hay, the author of Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, the train stopped at a hamlet of un- 
painted houses. Across the street were three poor whites 
with their hands in their pockets, standing with their 
backs toward us; in front of them was a young, bright 
looking negro reading to them from a newspaper. The 
poor whites have not yet had their emancipation procla- 
mation; it will come to them from the public school. 
On the train was a minister who had decided educational 
notions: ‘‘ I was asked to address the primary teachers 
of Worcester, and I said that I was in favor of paying 
the primary teacher as much, if not more, than was 
paid the advanced teacher; but not for such primary 
teaching as we now have. The first part of my state- 
ment gave great satisfaction ; but the latter part dis- 
pleased very much.” 

Jacksonville has improved in the four years I haye 


been absent. The railroad facilities are better. Inquir- 
ing for County Superintendent Mead of a prosperous 
German trader, he said, “ My children often speak of 
him.” ‘* You like the public schools?” ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can public school is the greatest institution on earth.” 
This sentiment lies at the bottom of the heart of every 
American ; even those who feel that religion should be 
taught in school declare that the American public school 


must and shall be ed. 
Jacksonville, Feb. 26, A. M. K. 


* 
peor 


THE law of Massachusetts in relation to the employ- 
ment of children in factories, workshops, and public 
buildings 1s very strict. Among its provisions are the 
following : No child under thirteen can be employed at 
any time in any factory. workshop, or mercantile estab- 
lishment. No’child under thirteen can be employed in 
any indoor work, during the hours when the public 
schools are in apeteed Was pent Saal gaotehiogs tax 

twenty weeks during year next i 18 
employment. A chief inspector of factories, — 
and public buildings is annually appointed, and truant 
officers are coustantly on the alert to find out and report 
any violation of the state requirements. The result of 
all these enactments is that in no state in the Union is 
there a larger ee ee school than in 
Massachusetts. The Bay State is as earnest to-day, 
in the —— education, as in 1647, bas gy A town 
containing a hundred families was required ‘‘ to set up a 
grammar school.” : 














THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM.* 


By Grorce WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Is not every argument for the appointment of the 
great body of ministerial officers of the government by 
fitness and character, wisely ascertained, infinitely 
stronger when applied to the selection of school- 
teachers? And if the selection of those officers by 
methods which secure their independence, promote their 
relf- respect, and stimulate their interest and zeal, in- 
stead of destroying, greatly increases the efficiency of 
the public service, elevates the tone of public employ- 
ment, and removes a reproach from the national name, 
is it to be apprehended that similar care would harm the 
character and efficiency of the public schools? In other 
branches of the public service, whatever objections may 
be urged against the reformed system of appointment, 
it is undeniably better than the system which it sup- 
plants. Teachershipsin the schools are not popularly 
regarded as subjects of patronage. But are they not so 
practically, and is it wise that they should remain so? 
What is the present system? I believe that the require- 
ment of certification or license before appointment is 
universal ia all the states of the Union, The examina- 
tion upon which the certificate or license issues is the 
cardinal point. By whom, generally speaking, is this 
examination conducted ? 

By city boards of education and county commission- 
ers, or trustees or committees, who are appointed by 
political officers, or nominated by party conventions ; 
these are the authorities who examine and certify, or 
license and appoint more than ninety per cent. of tne 
teachers. Is this a reasonable manner of securing pub- 
lic officers qualified for duties so delicate and important 
as those of teachers in the public schools? 

The officers who are elected to conduct examinations, 
and license and employ teachers, are notoriously often 
selected without any regard whatever to their special 
qualifications for a responsibility so great, and for duties 
so vital, It is probably true that the great multitude of 
officers appointed to conduct examinations, however 
well disposed, are totally unfitted properly to conduct 
them. 

The dignity, the influence, the power, of the teacher’s 
office are incalculable. Is any public duty more trans- 
cendent than that of enabling the duties of that office to 
be discharged more satisfactorily, of constantly elevat- 
ing it both in the respect of him who fills it, and in the 
confidence and honor of the public for whom he holds 
it? Shall we spare any thought, any effort, any cost, to 
make the public school what we mean it to be, the cor- 
nerstone of the ever loftier and more splendid structure 
of political liberty, and to impress upon the teacher by 
our sympathy and care the central truth of the school 
system that the child is educated by the state, not that 
he may read and write only, but that the trained power 
and noble intelligence of the American citizen may tend 
constantly more and more to purify and perpetuate the 
American republic. 

What is the key of an effective public school system ? 
It is not the pupil who is plastic material, but the artifi- 
cer who shapes the material. It is not the school prop. 
erty, nor the appropriations for maintenance, indispen- 
sable as they are. Reason, experience, the common 
consent of all great thinkers and all authorities upon the 
subject, agree that the teacher is the school. All the 
wealth of India, or of California, could not provide a 
great school of any degree unless it could secure great 
teachers. Noble buildings, storied quadrangles and 
ancient groves, muvificent endowments, museums, labo- 
ratories, gymnasiums, libraries, the profuse accumula- 
tion of literary and scientific resource, without the 
teacher is but Pygmalion’s statue uninspired, the body 
without the soul. 

In answer to the objection urged, in discussions of civil 
service reform, that no preliminary examination as to 
general or special information could determine satisfac- 
torily the fitness for his duties of a public officer of any 
degree, I will say that it is simply a question of 
alternatives, and that an impartial preliminary inquiry 
into fitness is better than no case or inquiry at all, 
which is the method of the spoils system. The civil 
service reform rule is that final appointment shall be 
made only after probation or actual test of capacity, and 
so while it is true that an examination as to scholar- 
ship will not test all the important qualifications of a 
teacher, such as ability to keep order, to awaken inter- 


est, and to impart knowledge, probation will test 
them. 


* From an addreas bef National Department of Superin- 
tendence, Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1801 # 


COLOR AND COLOR TEACHING. 





By Carouine T. Haven, Workingman’s School. 

To the study of form, already so prominent in the best 
methods of education, there has now been added a grow- 
ing interest in color, the two subjects being closely re- 
lated, and mutually assisting in the interpretation of 
objects. For the most part, color teaching has thus far 
been carried on in a desultory fashion; the principal 
means employed have been color charts of various styles, 
no two of which presented the same colors or used the 
same names. In using these charts, it has been deemed 
sufficient, if the child could correctly name the colors, 
or possibly classify them into primaries, secondaries, or 
tertiaries. The child by frequent repetitions, would 
often learn the name from its position on the chart, and 
instances have been known, in which by such tests, 
color blindness escaped detection for a long time. Such 
means however no longer satisfy the teacher of to-day, 
and with the general awakening as to the importance of 
the subject, the desire comes for a better understanding 
of the principles, upon which may be based more correct 
methods of teaching. The essential scientific facts relat- 
ing to color may be found scattered through numbers 
of books, but for the most part considerable research is 
necessary to gain even a general idea of the subject. It 
is the purpose of this paper to bring together these 
essential facts into a condensed statement that may be 
of practical value, leaving the details to the individual 
teacher who may be interested to pursue the study 
further. 

Since all color is derived from light, we must first con- 
sider the nature of light itself, concerning which there 
have been two general theories. The first was of early 
origin, but being accepted by Sir Isaac Newton,and made 
by him the basis of his researches in optical phenomena, 
j8 usually called the Newtonian theory. According to 
this, light was considered a material emanation of fine 
atoms, thrown off by any luminous body, and these 
atoms striking upon smooth surfaces, were reflected to 
the eye according to the ordinary laws of elasticity. It 
was, however, demonstrated that sound was but the vibra- 
tions of air striking upon the ear, and this gave rise to 
the conception of the undulatory theory of hght, which 
now receives the sanction of all scientists. In this theory, 
there is no transfer of matter from the object to ourselves, 
but a transfer to force. The molecules of the ether 
which fills all space are set in motion by contact with a 
luminous body ; this vibratory movement is communi- 
cated to the particles touching these, and the waves gen- 
erated finally striking on the retina of the eye give us the 
sensation of light. The circles caused by the throwing 
of a stone in the water give us some idea of these waves 
of light, and a somewhat similar effect may be observed 
in a field of ripened grain. These waves of light are 
of different lengths and therefore, produce different 
sensations. If about ,,}%, of an inch, we receive a 
sensation which we call red ; if shortened to gy}gy of 
an inch we see orange; and with the gradual shorten- 
ing of the waves, there is produced yellow, green, blue, 
and violet. 

This color sensation is subjective only, depending on 
the eye, just as the waves of sound must impinge upon 
the ear before they can be resolved into their elements. 

If a beam of sunlight entering a darkened room be 
made to pass through a triangular prism of glass at the 
proper angle, the rays will be refracted out of their 
course. These rays thrown upon a white screen will 
present ah elongated band of colored light, red at one 
extremity, and violet at the other, which is called the 
solar spectrum. Newton first showed this composition 
of white light and from his investigation, pronounced 
the primary colors to be seven in number : red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. Other physicists re- 
duced this number, to three fundamental colors red 
yellow. and blue, this view being accepted by Sir David 
Brewster, who stoutly defended the theory by maintain- 
ing that all colurs were produced from three fundamental 
kinds of light. This theory has had a wide circulation, 
and has been the basis of most of the color teaching in 
our schools. It has received confirmation on every hand 
from the artists who have learned that all colors may be 
produced from mixtures in various proportions of red, 
yellow,and blue pigments. If we accept ths theory,how- 
ever, we are forced to admit that there are but three 
lengths of waves of light, as well as the fact that, by its 
use, color is entirely objective, while we have already 
seen that the impressions of color depend on the indi- 
vidual eye. 

But the idea of fundamental colors has been consid 
ered in quite a different way by Thomas Young, and the 





results of his investigations have been confirmed by 
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Helmholtz and generally accepted by modern scientists. 
By this theory, every portion of the retina of the eye is 
provided with three sets of nerve fibrils. One set is prin- 
cipally acted upon by the long waves of light producing 
the sensation we call red; another set is stimulated by 
the waves of medium length and give us green, while 
the third are chiefly impressed by the short waves, re- 
sulting in the sensation of violet. 

It will be seen that each acts to some extent on each 
set of nerves, but more strongly on the particular one 
designed for it. If all the nerves receive the same degree 
of stimulation, the result is white light. Having thus 
accounted for the sensations of red, green, and violet, it 
is easy to see how the other colors are obtained. For 
example, yellow is produced by waves of light intermedi- 
ate in length between red and green; the waves are too 
short to act powerfully on the red nerves and too long 
for the green, but both are moderately excited, while the 
violet are but slightly disturbed. Again in the case of blue, 
the green and violet nerves are both stimulated moder- 
ately and the red scarcely at all, 

Thus, scientifically speaking, the three primary colors, 
if we desire to use the term, are red, green, and violet, 
which is contrary to the results shown by the experi- 
ments with pigments. In the introduction toVon Bezold’s 
‘‘Theory of Color,” Professor Edward Pickering says. 
‘*In reality all the colors of the spectrum are equally 
primary ; all ordinary colors are formed of rays from 
every portion of the spectrum differing only in the pro- 
portion in which they are combined.” Helmholtz also 
voices this idea when he speaks of ‘“‘ the six simple 
colors.”’ 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Mar. 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Mar. 14.—EaraTH AND NUMBERS. 
MAR, 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
MAR, 28.—DoINnG AND Priucos. 














THE MEANING OF WORDS. 


By Morrison H. CALDWELL, Principal College Hill 
Institute. 


The boy whose Latin translation read, ‘‘ The Agrico- 
laes are edificating the aras,” showed plainly that he was 
in need of a better vocabulary. The ignorance of many 
pupils of the meaning of the words used in our best text- 
books is far greater than we think, The difficulty that 
confronts us is, not how to get the pupil to remember 
ideas, but how to select words that represent the ideas, 
The definitions to be found in dictionaries are seldom 
understood, and’consequently soon forgotten. The bur- 
den of aiding the pupil to select the proper term to repre- 
sent the idea falls upon the teacher, and for this his best 
talents will be called forth; that is a superior teacher, 
who can make the pupil select the word that represents 
an idea that is in the mind of his pupil. 

The capacity of each class must be considered first, 
but in all cases the meaning of words is best taught by 
asking for the meaning of every word which they are 
likely to fail to understand. If no one in the class can 
tell what the word means, the teacher will then do so, 


* care being taken to use only sich words as the dullest 


will fully understand, 

There are many advantages in word analysis. The 
pupil should be taught the meaning of the most common 
prefixes and suffixes, and trained in the analysis of 
words showing the use of these. The teacher should be 
able to analyze any word capable of analysis, and in ex- 
plaining the meaning of such worde as perplex the pupil 
in geography or history, the analysis should always be 
given. The writer has observed that definitions of words 
thus learned are seldom forgotten. The capacity tocom- 
prehend the ideas of text-books is increased by this com- 
prehension of the meaning of words, and they are more 
easily remembered; the vocabulary of the student is 
enlarged, and a spirit of thorough scholarship is incul- 
cated, which cannot fail to bear fruit. This method of 
word teaching may be used in the lowest grades as well 
as the highest. 

The teacher must ever bear in mind that ‘a word is 
the sign of an idea.” Suppose it to be the grammar reci- 
tation. Instead of merely “‘ hearing the lesson,” or lis- 
tening to a parrot-like repetition of definitions, let the 
teacher first explain to the class that this department of 
learning iscalled ‘‘ grammar,” from a Greek word mean- 
ing “writing.” He should then place upon the black- 
board the analysis of all the technical terms and require 
the class to copy them for future examination. Thus: 
Noun means name, and comes from the Latin nomen, 
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meaning name. It is so called because it is the name of 
& person, place, or thing. Pronoun, means for a noun, 
and is compounded of pro, meaning for and nomen, a 
name, and it so called because it stands for the name of 
a person, place, or thing. He must carry this into the 
moods and tenses in fact all the way along. 
Knowing the reason why these terms were applied, 
they have a much clearer insight into the meaning of 
the definitions. They soon begin to seek the reason for 
everything, and the true teacher should ever welcome 
the ‘‘ whys.” This is a suresign that the mind is being 
educated in the true sense, and a great ‘thinker bas said, 
A habit of thinking is worth a thousand thoughts.” 





SUNBEAM VISITORS. 





See ees eee witnete tae 

It was a clear, cold morning in March when a party of 
bright little visitors came in at the dining-room window 
of a certain house. You may say they were very strange 
visitors not to come in by the door, but what will you 
think when I tell you that they not only came in through 
the window, but through the glass? They did not break 
it, however ; they came in as softly as fairies who are 
said to go through doors, and walls, and all sorts of hard, 
solid substances without making any noise or doing any 
damage. These fairy-like visitors left the glass just as 
they found it, but you remember that I said the morning 
was cold; so, on the outside of the glass, close to the 
window frame were some particles of ice. This the visi- 
tors did not leave just as they found them. They 
changed them to little drops of water that trickled down 
outside the window frame. Ah, now you know that 
these morning-callers were sunbeams! I will tell you 
some of the things they did in this room that we may 
have an idea of the wonderful work going on in the 
world outside by means of millions of these bright mes- 
sengers from the sun to the earth. Some of the sun- 
beams coming in at the window went straight across the 
room and fell upon the white marble mantle, but on the 
way several of them passed through the hanging orna- 
ments of the candelabra standing on the mantel. ‘These 
pendants were of glass, three-sided, and sharp-cornered. 

We call them prisms. Strange to say, each sunbeam 
that passed through one of these came out quite differ- 
ent on the other side. It was no longer one bright ray, 
but six rays close together—red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, and violet. The colors showed quite plainly as the 
sunbeam in its new dress fell on the white marble. ‘This 
is what always happens to a ‘sunbeam passed through a 
prism ; and, as the colors are always the same, we know 
that they must all be in every sunbeam, only we cannot 
see them. Just so when a disk on which these six colors 
are painted is made to revolve very quickly it looks 
almost white. This is because the colors seem all mixed 
together, a8 we cannot see one at a time when they are 
moving so quickly. So we are led to think that the 
colors are all mixed together in the sunbeam to make 
white light and that the glass prism takes them apart. 
Other sunbeams, passing by the candelabra and their 
prisms, fell upon the mirror above the mantel. Here 
they did not seem to be wanted; perhaps the mirror 
thought itself bright enough already, for it pushed or 
threw them back so that its surface shone as if sunbeams 
were streaming out of it instead of failing upon it! 

Light that is sent back in this way we call reflected 
light. Surfaces that, like the mirror, reflect a great deal 
of light are called good reflectors. All surfaces send back 
some light or we could not see them, but sometimes it is 
very little, For instance, the fur rug lying in front of 
the fireplace was very glad to see the sunbeams and took 
in or absorbed almost all of them, so every one said it 
was blackfur. Then, you know, we said there were six 
different colors or rays in every sunbeam, and some sur- 
faces take in all but one of these rays and send that back. 
The sunbeams that fell on the leaves of the plants in the 
dining-room windows were taken in all but the green 
rays ; and, as those were sent back of course, the leaves 
looked green, though the color was not in them, but in 
the light. The blossoms of the geraniums took in all but 
the red rays, and so the flowers looked bright red. The 
cloth on the breakfast table sent back part of each of the 
rays, so it looked white, and the silver knives, and folks, 
and spoons, like the mirror, sent back just as many of 
the sunbeams as they possibly could, so they shone 
brightly enough to almost dazzle one’s eyes. 

In one of the windows there were no plants, but 
instead there was a fish-globe, where several little gold- 
fish swam about merrily. The sunbeams that fell into 
the water passed through it as they did through the 
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glass, but not in straight lines; they were everyone bent 


or turned out of the way a little. You or I could not 
bend a sunbeam, but water can and does. You can se 
this best by dipping the end of a straight stick or pipe 
stem in water. You will see that it seems to be bent 
where it touches the water, yet on taking it out it is as 
straight as ever. It looks crooked because the rays of 
light by which we see it are bent or refracted by the 
water. We have said that we could not see any object 
if it were not for the rays of light that it sends back to 
our eyes more or less strongly; we see all things by 
reflected light. Very clear glass lets nearly, but not 
quite all the light pass through so that we can scarcely 
see it, but only see what is beyond it. We call it trans. 
parent, 

But beautiful and wonderful as light is, and dearly 
as we love it, it is not nearly all that the sunbeams 
bring us. When they are separated into the rainbow 
colors by the prism, besides the six bright rays you see 
there are other dark rays that, like invisible fairies, are 
working for our good. When the morning sunlight first 
shone into the dining-room I have been telling you about, 
it was quite cold there, though a fire had just been 
lighted in the grate, But, as agood many of the sun- 
beam visitors came trooping in,it grew cozy and warm, 
and when Muff, the cat, slipped into the room while no 
one saw her, she went and sat down in the sunny win- 
dow-seat instead of near the fire. Then the sunbeams 
brought heat as well as light. They bring so much that 
if we take a lens or piece of glass cut to bend or refract 
them, so that many will fall on one point, the heat is so 
great that it will even set fire to tinder. Beside the 
light and heat rays there are others having a power that 
is, in some respects, more wonderful still, But we have 
not time to talk of these now, only remember that 
besides the beautiful light rays of the sun, there are dark 
rays no less powerful, and that without them the world 
would be a cold and desolate place where neither man, 
nor animal, nor plant could live. Even the heat of a 
coal fire is only stored up sunshine, but that is a long 
story. However it is quite true, that when a little boy 
and girl came to breakfast in the room of which we have 
been talking, and spread out their hands to the glowing 
fire, they were really being warmed by the sunshine of 
hundreds and hundreds of years ago. 
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LANGUAGE AND PICTURES. 








Re of lessons given in the primary department of school No, 
15. klyn, Leonard Dunkley, principal, Miss Davis head of 


departed) 

The teacher holds up a book and asks what do you 
see ? 

**T see a book.” 

I will write what you have said on the blackboard. 
Now what do you see? (Holding up two books). 

“‘T see two books.” 

I will write what you say about the books. 
I changed the word book? 

“You have added s.” 

What do you see? (Holding up one hand). 

**T see a hand.” 

Peter may come and stand beside me and hold up one 
hand. Now what doyousee? (Holding up both hands.) 

**T see three hands.” 

I will write what you say. What have I added to the 
word ‘ hand’?” 

“You have added s.” 

The teacher then shows a box and afterwards three 
boxes, and asks what must I add to box to make it 
boxes ? ; 

The children hesitate, but one little fellow triumph- 
antly says, ‘‘ You must add ’es,” 

The teacher hands a book to a child and says, ‘Tell 
what Harry has and use his name.” 

‘* Harry has a book.” 

Tell me the same thing and use a little word instead 
of ** Harry.” 

‘* He has a book.” 

Two boys are sent to the blackboard to write, and one 
of them is told to tell what they are doing. Mentioning 
his companion’s name. 

“ Albert and T are writing.” 

Now tell the same thing and do not say Albert. 

‘He and I are writing,” 

Tell the same thing and do not say ‘‘ Albert nor I.” 

“* We are writing.” 

Some one else may tell what these boys are doing and 
call them by name. 

“« Walter and Albert are writing.” 

Tell what they are doing and do not say théir names. 

“ They are writing.” 


How have 
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Charles may come and tell me three things he sees on 


my desk. 

I see a book and a slate and a ruler.” 

What was wrong? 

‘* He said ‘and’ twice.” 

Harry may come and tell me of four things on my 
desk. 

‘* T see a book, a slate, a ruler, and an ink bottle.”’ 

This lesson was given in a 7th grade room ; in other 
rooms, 7th and 5th grades, several pretty stories were 
told by the children; partly reproductions, and partly 
inventions. 

The teacher having used, as a basis, the subjects of 
chromos hanging on the walls of several of the class 
rooms; @ little girl described a picture thus: “‘ There 
were three little girls who went out in the fields and 
picked violets. It was their sister's birthday so they made 
a wreath and put it on her head and brought all their 
violets to her.” 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR.—1I1I. 





By R. H. Cornisa, Montclair, N. J. 

Fap.16. You remember the apparatus we used in 
Exp. 14~a large bottle with rubber stopper to fit, « glass 
tube in stopper and a rubber tube on the glass tube; a 
small bottle to go inside of the large one, a one-hole rub- 
ber stopper to fit small bottle, a glass tube drawn to a 
fine point to pass through small stopper. Fill small bot- 
tle half-full of water. Place stopper in small bottle, 
glass tube being in stopper jet outword. Makesure that 
the end of the tube reaches below the surface of the 
water. Place the small bottle inside of large bottle and 
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the large stopper in its place as described. Now pump 
out the air in the large bottle by ‘ suction.” If you have 
learned to do this, and it is not difficult, you will find 
the water spurting up in jets from the little bottle. 
Why is this? Here as before wejfind that air expands 
when released from pressure and drives the water before 
it. 

Exp. 17. We can vary the experiment given above in 
this way. Bend in the alcohol flame a tube and insert 
it in place of the straight one in the stopper of the small 
bottle. It may look like this cut. Put a little water in 











the large bottle and your small bottle, as described, in it. 
If you are not careful you will make the bend too large 
and then the small bottle will not go inside the large. 
Now pump out the air as before, and notice that if ail 
is air tight the water is flowing from the small bottle into 
the large one; and notice that when you let the air 
the large bottle again the water flows back with a rush 
into the small one. , 

Exp. 18. If you put some strong soap suds into a large 





bottle, and nearly fill it with bubbles by blowing into the 
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suds with the rubber tube and then replacing the stop- | 
per, pump out the air, you can illustrate the same thing. 
Notice how the bubbles increase in size as you pump the 
air out. 

Exp. 19. Take an Argand lamp chimney ani fit a 
rubber stopper in the small end, as you did:for pumping 
out the air from the bottle. Moisten the palm of your 
left hand and grasp the chimney near the top with your 
right hand in such a way as to leave your thumb and 
fore-finger free to act as stop-cock to your rubber tube. 
Press the large end of the chimney down firmly on your 
left hand with your right, and pumpjout the air. After 
one or two strokes you can give the attention of your 
right hand wholly to its business as stop-cock. But 
meanwhile what is happening to that part of your hand 
under the chimney. It is swelling up } inch or more, 
turning red, and smarting a little. Make as complete a 
vacuum as you can and still your hand tends to swell 
up under the chimney. Now carefully turn your left 
hand over, bringing the palm downward and you will 
see that the chimney does not drop off. Why was this? 
I think you can anuwer : The pressure of the outside air, 
being greater than the tension of the air inside the chim- 
ney, holds it fast to yourhand. But why did your hand 
swellintothechimney? The reason is this, and it is very 
important : Your body, every portion of it, is under the 
pressure of the outside atmosphere. This pressure has 
been found to be about equal to 15 lbs. per square inch. 
When you pump out some of the air from the chimney 
you diminish this pressure, and then the air and gases of 
which your blood is filled expand and force the skin into 
the chimney a short distance. 

Exp. 20. Take a bit of candle an inch long and after 
moistening the palm of the hand, light the candle and 
place it in your palm. Take a small botile with a large 
mouth, a vaseline bottle, for example, and placing it over 
the candle hold it firmly on the hand for a moment. 
The candle goes out ,but what is happening to your hand? 
It behaves as it did before and soon you can turn your 
hand over and the bottle will not. drop off. Can you ex- 
plain this? Here the heat of the candle rarefies the air, 
and when the air cools again the tension in the bottle is 
less than it was before, and so the outside air holds the 
bottle fast to your hand. Can you tell what the process 
of “‘cupping” is? Look for this in the dictionary. 

Exp. 21. If you have a rubber stopper on which you 
can set the Argand burner you can make a still more 
striking experiment. Fill a bottle with water and crowd 
this large stopper into it. If the stopper has a hole in 
it so much the better ; for, as you crowd it in the bottle, 
the air or water of the bottle will come out of this hole 
and not react to drive the stopper out. Pour a little 
sweet oil on the edge of this stopper, and then hold the 
Argand chimney down firmly on the stopper and pump 
out the air. The sweet oil around the edge of the 
stopper makes the connection air tight. When you 
have pumped out as much air as possible carefully lift 
with your left hand the chimney and you will lift the bot- 
tle too. Can you tell why ? The air holds the two objects 
together. This experiment may serve in place of ‘‘ Mag- 
deburg hemispheres ” of larger laboratories. 

Fap. 22. Most boys are familiar with “the sucker,” 
which is a circular piece of thick leather about 3 inches 
in diameter with a string attached to the center. Soak 
the leather in water until it becomes pliable, then press 
it down firmly on a brick or flat stone. You can lift the 
brick or stone if it is not too large—at any rate, you will 
have difficulty in pulling it off. You ought to be able 
now to.explain. why this is. Do you lift the brick or 
does the air lift it ? 

Exp. 23, Take the longest tube or tallest bottle youcan 
find and fill it with water. Lay on it, in contact with the 
water, a piece of paper, and carefully invert the bottle, 
placing the neck under the surface of the water and with 
draw the paper. The water remains in the bottle, for 
the same reason that it remains in the tumbler when 
inserted with a card over -it ;-because the upward pres- 
sure of the air is greater than the downward pressure of 
the water. 

Exp. 24. Have you ever madea siphon? You can 
make-one easily with a rubber tube by putting one end 
in a basin of water and the other in your mouth,and tak- 
ing one quick “‘ suck” on the tube and pinching it. Now 
put the pinched end below the level of the water in the 
basin and stop pinching it. If the side of the basin is 
not too high the water will flow at once. If it does not 
you must take one or two more strokes with your air 
pump, when the water will flow up over the bend and 
out the tube as long as the end outside the water is 
lower than the end in the basin. Here the water flows 
in thefdirection of the longer water column, being forced 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find materia) here to supplement the usua! 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 











ARBOR DAY AND SPRING-TIME EXERCISES. 


(The teacher should interest the pupils in Arbor day, and encour- 
age them to make plans for the exercises. Every pupil should 
have something todo. If there is an awkward, bashful boy who 
cannot speak or sing let him have a post of honor at the tree 
planting. 

The teacher should ask the children to make drawings of differ- 
ent trees, and these may be exhibited in the school-room. The 
children may ask their friends and relatives, the minister or any 
other prominent man im the town, to wnte a letter about trees. 
They may also write to some author and ask him for a jetter on 
the subject. A few of there sentiments may be read at the exer- 
cises. 

The exercises will consist of two parts, those in the school- 
room and those at the tree. At a signal the school rise and 
march in good order, singing. Bach pupil should carry a small 
branch of a tree, which they wave as they sing. Arrived at the 
tree, they form a large circle around it. A platform should be 
in readiness for the teacher; an invite? speaker should talk 
about the origin and importance of keeping Arbor day. Hach 
pupil should help plant the tree. Two or three of the older boys 
may have the matter in charge, and each child should step up in 
turn and throw a little earth in the hole.) 

Everything should be in readiness, so there need be no delay. 
If the tree is to be dedicated to some particular person, for in- 
stance, to the poet Whittier, his name should be placed in @ con- 
spicuous place on the tree.) 


EXERCISES IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


RESPONSIVE EXERCISE. 

Teacher.—And God said, Let the earth bring forth the 
fruit tree, yielding fruit after its kind. 

School.—And the earth brought forth the tree, yielding 
fruit whose seed was in itself after its kind. And God 
saw that it was good. 

Teacher.—And God said, Behold I have given you 
every tree in the field which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat. 

School.—And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden, and there put the man whom he had formed. 
And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and gcod for food. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

(This may be given by one of the older boys.) 

RECITATION :—‘* Woodman Spare that Tree.” 

SINGING :—“ Spring.” Page 217. 

In PRAISE OF TREES. 


Teacher.—I would like to hear some quotations from 
the many beautiful things that have been said in praise 
of trees. 

First PupiL.—There is something nobly simple and 
pure in a taste for the cultivation of forest trees. It 
argues, I think, a sweet and generous nature to have this 
strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friend- 
ship for the hardy and glorioussons of the forest. There 
is a grandeur of thought connected with this part of 
rural economy. It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the 
heroic line of husbandry. It is worthy of liberal, and 
free-born, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak 
looks forward to future ages, and plants for posterity. 
Nothing can be less selfish than this. 

— WASHINGTON IRVING. 
SECOND PUPIL :— 
If I could put my words in song, 
And tell what's there enjoyed, 
All men would to my garden throng, 
And leave the cities void. 
In my plot no tulips bow— 
Snow-loving pines and oaks instead ; 
And rank the savage maples grow 
From spring’s faint flush te autumn’s red, 
My garden is a forest ledge, 
Which elder forests bound ; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake edge, 
to de 
Then plunge pths profound. 3 8 


Tuirp PoFI. -Is there any other place, except the sea- 
side, where hours are so short and moments so swift as in 
a forest? What else, except in the rare communion of 
those friends much loved, do we awake from pleasure 
whose calm flow is without a ripple, into surprise that 
whole hours are gone which we thought but just vegun | 
—blossomed and dropped, which we thought but just 
budding. 


FourtTH PUPIL.— 


—H. W. BEECHER. 





that way by the air pressure. 


I care not how men trace their ancestry, 
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To ape or Adam ; let them please their whim, 
But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my far progenitors, 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mutual recognition vaguely sweet 
There is between us. 
—LOowWELL. 
Recitation: “ Planting of the Apple Tree.”—BrYAnT. 
READING OF LETTERS ABOUT TREES. 
(A number of pupils may take part in this.) 


USEFULNESS OF TREES. 
Essay.—‘‘ Some Reasons Why we Should Plant Trees.” 
(Suggestions : Their use in building our homes, ships, 
and vehicles ; the immense value of the forests of the 
United States, worth $700,000,000 every year; trees 
are also useful in preventing miasma, and in inducing 
rainfall. These subjects may be treated in three separate 
essays, if preferred.) 
So the deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 
That couldn’t be split, nor bent, nor broke— 
That was for spokes, and floors, and sills, 
He sent for lancewood to make the thills ; 
The cross-bars were ash, from the straightest trees ; 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these ; 
The hubs from logs, from the ‘* settler’s ellum ”— 
Last of its timber—they couldn’t sell ’°em— 
Never an ax had seen their chips, 
’ And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their blunt ends frizzled like celery tips ; 
* * ” ” * 
That was the way he put her through,” 
‘* There |” said the Deacon, ‘‘ naow she’ll dew !” 
z —O. W. Homes. 
Covering many a rood of ground, 
Lay the timber piled around ; 
Timber of chestnut, and elm, and oak, 
And scattered here and there with these, 
The knarred and crooked cedar knees ; 
Brought from regions far away, 
From Pascagoula’s sunny bay, 
And the banks of the roaring Roanoke ! 
Ah! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word can set in motion! 
There’s not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soil, 
Must bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall. 
—LONGFELLOW, 
Essay.—“‘ Some Historic Trees.” 


(Suggestions : The Charter Oak at Hartford, Conn.; 
The Washington Elm at Cambridge, Mass. ; The Liberty 
Elm at Boston ; The Burgoyne Elm at Albany, etc.) 

BUILDING THE BIRCH CANOE, 
First PopPIL :— 
** Give me of your bark, O birch tree ! 
Of your yellow bark, O birch tree! 
Growing by the rushing river, 
Tall and stately in the valley ! 
I a hight canoe will build me, 
Build a swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
Thou shalt float upon the river, 
Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 
Like a yellow water lily ! 
* * * - 
SECOND PUPIL :— , 
And the tree with all its branches 
Rusiled in the breeze of morning, 
Saying with asigh of patience, 
“Take my cloak, O Hiawatha!” 
o * * on 
THIKD PUPIL :— 
‘* Give me thy boughs, O cedar! 
Of your strong and pliant branchcs, 
My canoe to make more steady, 
Make more strong and firm beneath me ! 
Through the summit of the cedar 
Went a sound, a cry of horror, 
Went a murmur of resistance, 
But it whispered, bending downward, 
“Take my boughs, O Hiawatha !” 
Down he hewed the boughs of cedar, 
Shaped them straightway to a framework, 
Like two bows he formed and shaped them, 
Like two bended bows together, 
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Of your fibrous roots, O larch tree | 
My canoe to bind together 
That the water may not enter, 
That theriver may not wet me!” 
Fiera Pup :— 
And the larch, with all its fibers, 
Shivered in the air of morning, 
Touched his forehead with its tassels © 
Said, with one long sigh of sorrow, 
‘* Take them all, O Hiawatha!” 
Srxta Purr. :— 
**Give me of your balm, O fir tree ! 
Of your balsam and your resin, 
So to close the seams together 
That the water may not enter, 
That the rivermay not wet me.” 


SEVENTH PUPIL :— 


And the fir tree, tall and somber, 
Sobbed through all its robes of darkness, 
Rattled like a shore with pebbles, 
Answered wailing, answered weeping, 
“Take my balm, O Hiawatha!” 


Thus the birch canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 

In the bosom of the forest ; 

And the forest’s life was in it, 

All its mystery and magic, 

All the lightness of the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews ; 
And it floated on the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn, 


Like a yellow water lily. 
—LONGFELLOW. 


EXERCISES AT THE TREE PLANTING. 


Teacher.—Since we have been thinking about Arbor 
day some of you have been studying up the best method 
of tree planting. Henry will jou tell us how you pre- 
pared the hole for the tree? 

‘*The hole was made before the tree was brought here, 
which was the proper way. You see that the hole was 
made somewhat deeper and larger than seems necessary, 
so that the rains may penetrate the soil and the little root- 
lets have a chance to grow. We took the top soil, which 
is richer than tne soil below, and placejit on one side. 
This should be placed in the bottom in filling the hole. 
We were careful to keep all stones out, though these may 
be used above the roots o1 on the surface.” 
Teacher.—What is the proper way to plant this tree, 


ames? 

**It is best done by three sons, one to hold the 
tree, and two others to spade the earth under his direc- 
tion. Great care should be taken that the treé is not set 
in too deep. While the director holds the tree perfectly 
straight, with the side bearing the fullest branches toward 
the south or south-west, the assistants spread out the 
roots with care. Then small spadefuls of earth should 
be carefully thrown over the roots, while the director 
slightly shakes the trunk, causing the earth to settle. 
After the soil is packed so as to keep the tree in place 
the earth should be trodden down firmly.” 
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Teacher.—Theodore, what can you tell us about water- 
ing and after-care of the tree? 

‘Tt is not a good plan to water the tree while plant. 
ing, unless the water is carefully applied with a “‘ rose” 
after the soil is well filled in and packed around the fib- 
rous roots. During the hot season the trees should be 
watered in the late afternoon or in the eyening. Waste 
material—hay, straw, chips, sawdust, etc.—if placed 
around the roots is of excellent service in checking evap- 
oration.’ The ground'should be kept free from weeds, 
and. it should be occasionally hoed or raked. A tree-box 
will keep the tree safe from accidents, 


WHITTIER EXERCISE. 
1, Sketch of the pcet’s life. 
2. Gems from Whittier. 
(These should be selected by the children.) 
8. Singing ;—‘* Tribute to Whittier.” 
(Page 31, “‘Song Treasures.”) 
4, Recitation : ‘‘ Jack-in-the-Pulpit.”’ 
(Any other suitable selection may be used.) 
TREE-PLANTING SONG. 
By Emma 8. Thomas, Schoharie, N. Y. 
[Tune: ‘‘ America.”] 


Grow thou, and flourish well, 
Ever the story tell, 

Of this glad day ; 

Long may thy, ches raise 
To heaven our grateful praise, 
Waft them on sunlight rays 
To God away. 


Deep in the earth to-day, 
Safely their roots we lay, 
Tree of our love , 

Grow thou, and flourish long ; 
Ever our grateful song 

Shall its glad notes prolong 
To God above. 


CONCERT RECITATION. 


‘* He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rovotlets up through fibers blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the sods of time, 

Unto heavens sublime. 

Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree, 

He plants love ; 

Teats of coolness spreading out above 

Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best, 

Hands that bless are blest. 

Plant! Life does the rest. 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 

And his work its own reward shall be. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


*t Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees,” 
On this glad day ; 

jess Thou each student band 

‘er all our happy land ; 
Teach them Thy love’s command, 
Great God; we pray. 

(Dismission. ) 
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SCATTER THE GERMS OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Amos M. K&LLoae. 
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1. Scat-ter the germsof the beau - ti- ful! 
2. Seat-ter the germsof the beau-ti-ful! 1 
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veil of leaves and flow’rs, And mark wi bud and cup, The march of sum-mer hours. 
tem-ple of the heart, But gath-er a-bout its altar the gems Of ~ na-ture and of art. 
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WORK AND PLAY, 











‘* Give me of your roots, O Tamarack ! — 












from OuR Timms, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.: 
price, 30 cents. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

FeBRUARY 21.—The defeat of free coinage restores confidence 
ip our in Europe. 

FEBRUARY 22.—It is reported from San Francisco that the ship 
Elizabeth was wrecked on North Head, and eighteen lives lost.-- 
charies Foster, of Ohio, succeeds Mr. Windom as secretary of the 
treasury. 

FEBRUARY 23—A fight of hostile editors with pustols in Colum- 
pus, Ohio. Two men killed.—Dog show in New York. 

FEBRUARY 24.—The U. 8. house of representatives passes a bill 
to retund over $15,000,000 to the states, that was paid to the gov- 
ernment as direct tax.—Paul Revere’s house in Boston to be torn 
jown.—A monument to Gen. Sherman to be erected in St. Louis. 

FeBRCARY 2%.—Jeffereonville, and other towns in Indiana 
swept by a en. de Fonseca chosen president of Brazil. 

FEBRUARY 26.—Ice gorges and fresbets in the Mohawk, Hud- 
sop, Susquehanna, aud other rivers.—Candidates for parliament 
nominated in Canada. 

FeBRUARY 27.—The bill to take sixty million or more from the 
U.S. treasury to subsidize steamship companies defeated. 


RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 





FEBRUARY. 


The most important discussion of the month in congress 
was the bill for the free coinage of silver. It is opposed 
almost unanimously in the East, while the measure finds 
much favor in the West. The result in congress was 
unfavorable to the bill. Several extravagant schemes 
were advocated by people who think that the government 
can and ought to do everything, especially for them. One 
of these was to pay back fifteen million to the states, 
this money having been paid as taxes during the war; 
another was that the government should become responsi- 
ble for the one hundred million necessary to complete the 
Nicaragua canal ; and a third was that the United States 
should grant aid to steamship companies to the extent ot 
sixty million or more. It should be remembered that the 
money it is proposed to give to these doubtful schemes is 
paid into the treasury by the people. Reciprocity treaties 
were made with Brazil and Venezuela. Several congress. 
men were charged with buying silver in anticipation of 
large purchases of the metal by the government. A St, 
Louis judge rendered a decision that leaves a chance to 
evade the foreign labor contract law. Baron Hirsch gave 
over two million to aid poor Jewish immigrants to the 
United States. A heated election contest is goimg on in 
Canada, the question of reciprocity with the United States 
being uppermost. The British still refuse to evacuate 
Egypt. The war in Chili resulted in severa) victories fo 
the insurgent forces. An insurrection in Portugal was 
promptly suppressed. African savages were imported to 
Germany to be employed as firemen on steamships. An 
underground railroad, built on anovel plan, wascompleted 
in London. Paris workmen are preparing for the Mayday 
demonstrations. A famine was reported in Silesia. The 
principal deaths were those of Admiral Porter, Gen. Sher- 
man, and James Redpath. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Whatis money? What givesit its value? Why isa 
banknote worth more than any other piece of paper ? 

2. What is asubsidy? Why is it a dangerous practice 
for the government to grant aid to private enterprises ? 

8. What is the present condition of the work on the 
Nicaragua canal ? 

4. How do the people pay taxes into the U. S. treasury ? 

5. How would people in the U. 8, benefit by reciprocity 
with Canada ? 

6. Mention some products we get from Brazil and Vene- 
zuela. 

7. Explain the object of the foreign Jabor contract law. 

8. How long have the British occupied Egypt? What 
right have they there ? 

9. What is the present state of the rebellion in Chili? 
_ (See daily papers.) 

10. To what languages is the Portuguese closely allied ? 

ll. What are the advantages of having railroads, in 
cities, ? 

12. What is meant by the Mayday demonstrations ? 





Tur FUTURE OF INDIAN TERRITORY.~Secretary Noble 
bas d-cided that the Ind an government of the five nations 
in Indian territory will be ended just as soon as inhabi- 
tants of the territory who are citizens of the United States 
outpumber those who are not. For some time the half- 
breeds who are in citizenship have been tryiag to get hold 
- of the reins of government ; the ratives regard such with 
distrust. A candidate on a “citizen Indian” ticket who 
was beaten wrote to the secretary and received a reply as 
above. If Mr. Noble’s opinion holds good, the territory 
will be invaded by a great many citizens who have hitherto 
been kept out by the Chickasaws and other tribes. What 
tribes now live in Indian territory ? 


— . - —— — — —— — — 





A Bie Sitver BELL.—A church bell of pure silver, 
weighing 715 pounds, has been cast m Kharkov in com- 
memoration of the event of Oct. 17, 1888, when the emperor 
escaped from the bombshell.exploded under his train on 
the railroad track. Tell about the party that opposes the 
rule of the Russian czar. 


THE TOWER PRoJECT.—A company has been formed 
with a million dollars’ capital to build a tower at the 
world’s fair at Chicago. Its height will be 1,492 feet. 
Within its base will be a hollow globe, 400 feet in diameter, 
on the surface of which the various countries will be 
depicted and around which an electric road will circle from 
bottom to tup. The inside of the globe will be used for 
concerts. Describe the Eiffel tower. 

SUMNER EULOGIZED.—At the Washington’s birthday cel- 
ebration in Brooklyn, George Willlam Curtis paid an 
eloquent tribute to Charles Sumner’s work. He said that 
the Puritan spirit, enriched with many nationalites, 
broader, more buman, more liberal, is the master spirit of 
our national patriotism. There has never been a more per- 
fect type of this than Sumner. A free country, he said, 
never heard sweeter voices speaking in the cause of liberty 
than those of James Otis and Samuel Adams, John Adams 
and Joseph Warren, Josiah Quincy, and Charles Sumner. 
What reform did Sumner advocate? Tell something 
about the men mentioned. 





ENGLAND IN Ecypt.—In the British house of commons 
the under foreign secretary said he could not fix a date for 
the evacuation of Egypt. The British troops would be 
withdrawn as soon as good government was assured, and 
no Ganger of foreign occupation remained. Reports come 
from Suakio that many of the followers of Osman Digna, 
who were defeated recently, have surrended. For what is 
Egypt noted ? 

Lorpon’s New RAILROAD.—A new railroad has just 
been completed in this great metropolis. It is constructed 
in two tunnels, consisting of great tubes (one for up trains 
and one for down trains) under the city, and the motive 
power is electricity. The tubes are cach ten feet in diame- 
ter and are made of cast iron rings—that is six equal seg- 
ments and a short keypiece. The flanges are three and 
one-half inches deep and one and one-fourth inches thick, 
and are riveted together by three-fourth inch bolts. The 
average depth of the tunnels is about 50 feet below the sur- 
face. The stations are reached by elevators from the 
street. Describe some of the railroads in use in American 
cities. ’ 





Two New BRITISH WARSHIPs.—In spite of all the talk 
against war, and the bolding of peace congresses from time 
to time, the nations continue to prepare for war. Two first 
class English battle ships were recently launched at Ports- 
mouth, called the Royal Arthur and the Royal Sovercign. 
The latter is 380 feet long, 75 feet wide, and will go at the 
rate of about nineteen miles an honr. She wil] have forty- 
five guos, and an iron and steel armor eighteen inches 
thick. The Royal Arthur is 360 feet long and 60 wide, and 
will bave fourteen guns. What nations have the strongest 
reserves ? 

ANNA DICKINSON INSANE.—This noted woman has be- 
come insane, and been taken toanu asylum. She will be 
remembered by thousands who have heard her on the 
lecture platform. Of what reform was she an advocate? 

PRESERVING THE NoRTH Woops.—The state of New York 
owns forest lands in the Adirondacks amounting to nearly 
a million acres, but in separate tracts separated by private 
holdings. It is proposed to purchase connecting strips and 
make one immense state park. The Forest commission is 
now gathering information, and will report to the legisla- 
ture. The state will take measures to preserve this forest, 
the source of the Hudson river, on which the prosperity of 
New York City largely depends. Besides the five or six 
million people who will soon be located on and around 
Manhattan island will need this forest as a playground. 


GEN. SHERMAN’S FUNEBAL.—The funeral procession in 
New York consisted of distinguisbed met in carriages, 
U. 8S. army troops, the National Guard, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, etc. Prominent in the procession was the 
general’s horse bearing his boots, sword, and other mili- 
tary accoutrements. Since his death Lord Wolseley, von 
Moltke, and other soldiers, have expressed the opinion that 
Gen. Sherman was the best strategist of the war on the 
Union side, and that he ranks among the greatest generals 
of the century. His “march to the sea” is considered a 
model for military students. What part did Gen. Sherman 
take in the battle of Shiloh ? 


GOLD IN WicaRacuA.—There is much excitement in 
Nicaragua over the success of some gold mines in Prince 
Pulka on the river of that name. One enthusiast says he 
has seen chunks of gold as large as his finger, and flat 
pieces as big as an egg. It is very difficult to get to the 
mines, as one has to pass dangerous rapids and thick jun- 
gles. What great work is going on in Nicaragua now ? 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 








TESTING SILVER CorNs.— From every fresh Jot of silver 
dollars made, a few are sent to the government assayer at 
Washington for testing. Fach dollar must be nine-tenths 
silver, the remaining tenth being copper, and a variation 
of not more than one and one-half grains of silver is 
illowed. First, the dollar has to be rolled out thin in a 
machine, because when the piece is made the tendency of 
the silver is to go to the middle, leaving more copper and 
less of the precious metal on the outside. Then the thin 
strip of metal is passed through a machine operated by a 
crank. It comes out punched as full of holes as it can be, 
while hundreds of small circular disks about the size of a 
gold quarter fall out of the holes thus made to a tiny box 
below. Next the disks are taken out of the drawer and 
mixed up ; a few of them are taken from the lot, and they, 
representing the average of silver, are subjected to chemi- 
cal analysis. 





A Bic TREE AT THE Fair.— Arrangements are making to 
take sections of a big tree from Mammoth forest, Tulare 
county, California, 52 miles east of Tulare City, to the fair 
at Chicago. The tree is 9 feet in circumference, which 
would make it nearly 82 feet indiameter. It will be divi- 
ded into three cuts, the first one being one foot in height 
and 20 feet in diameter. This but will be split once across, 
making two half rounds. The next cut will be seven feet 
in height by 20 feet in diameter, and will be hollowed out, 
leaving the bark and sap and about four inches of the 
timber. The last cut will be the same as the first, allow- 
ing all the timber to remain and only splitting once. The 
saw used in getting out the sections will be 22 feet long, 


and ten men will be engaged two months preparing them 
for shipment. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN WAR VESSELS.—The last three of the 
U. 8. battle ships are provided with anelastic and buoyant 
material which, when a cannon ball has pevetrated the 
vessel, closes up and prevents water from entering. This 
material is to be carried at the water-line, both forward 
and aft,on the protective deck. The coal bunkers and 
curved steel deck also afford protection. One of the sub- 
stances used is cellulose, which is cocoanut fiber ground 
and pressed into blocks. It will swell to such an extent 
when wet that it will close up a large hole in a ship, water 
tight. Many French ships use it. Another substance 
known as woodite, is made principally of india-rubber. It 
weighs eight or nine timesas much as cellulose, buta much 
thinner layer is necessary. 





LOADS OF BANKNOTES.—The building in which bank- 
notes are made is situated at the U. 8S. capital, near the 
Woeshington monument. Day by day tons of crisp, new 
banknotes or silver certificates are sent from here, by 
careful messengers. 

PREPARING THE MODEL.—A handsome pen-and-ink draw- 
ing of the proposed bill is generaliy made which is sub- 
mitted finally to the secretary of the treasury for his ap- 
proval, The banker demands that the denomination be 
plain and distinct, and that the figure in the note be placed 
in the upper right-band corner 1n order to facilitate count- 
ing. The new twenty-dollar silver certificate bears the 
portrait of the late Secretary Manning ; and a striking in- 
novation is made, as the portrait, instead of being at one 
end of the note, is in the center, and is supported on the 
sides by the figures of Prosperity and Labor. The effect 
produced by the lettering and this new idea is very strik- 
ing. 

ENGRAVING THE PLATE.--No less than twelve men do this 
work. The portrait goes to one, the vignette to another, 
the lettering, script and border to others, and soon. The 
steel used is all imported from England, and isa remarkably 
fine grade. Engravers all over the world use English 
steel, and have done sofora century. Even the engraving 
tools are imported, being manufactured by a Parisian firm, 
which for many years has had a monopoly of the business. 
The engraving takes several months and then an impres- 
sion of each section is taken on a solid plate of steel. Each 
separate part is placed in the position it would occup) on 
the note, and when the transfer is finally accomplis*ed, 
the face of the new bill appears in perfect form. Tne plate 
is hardened, and across its engraved surface is passed a 
soft steel roller The depressions of the plate appear on 
the roller as a raised surface, and when the httle cylinder 
has been hardened it is a perfect die. It, in turn, is rolled 
by great pressure upon a plate of soft steel. 





GUARDS AGAINST COUNTERFEITING.—This process not 
only allows any number of plates to be made, but guards 
against counterfeiting. Each face and each reverse of a 
note, being taken from the same die is exactly alike all 
others, In no other way could this result be reached. Noen- 
graver, be he ever so careful, could produce, without the 


‘variation of a hair’s breadth, any work of bis hands. For 


national bank notes the same die is continually used, the 





only fresh engraving being the name of the bank. 
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I have been a subscriber to Tue ScHOOL JOURNAL for 
three years. I often find in it statements I cannot endorse. 
These are usually matters of personal judgment. It seems 
to me you do yourself injustice, if you will pardon the ex- 
pression, by your occasional flings at the classics. But 
making all allowance for your heresy (?) in this regard 
I have received immense profit from the perusal of your 
paper. Not that you have added so much to my stock of 
information in my peculiar department, not that you have 
told me in so many words the best method of doing secon- 
dary work—this does not seem really within your province 
—but somehow you have lifted me up. No teacher, pri- 
Mary or secondary, indeed no man or woman can read THE 
ScHOoOL JOURNAL without finding self-improvement a 
moral necessity. The tone of your paper is on the highest 
level, and its utterances are always worthy of the high aim 
every teacher should have in view. Speaking from personal 
experience, I find your editorials always inspiring and I 
know they have made me a better teacher. R. 

Norfolk, Va. 


My pupils are anxious to know why New Mexico was not made 
a state. E, 


Until 1846 this territory was a part of Mexico and of 
course the population was of Spanish descent and spoke the 
Spanish language. Since its admission to the United 
States there has been a large admixture of English-speak- 
ing people, but it was claimed by many who objected to 
the admission of the territory that it was not yet suffi- 
ciently Americanized to warrant its admission tothe Union. 
We suspect that politics had something to do with it, 
New Mexico’s population in 1885 was 133,580, and in 1890 
144,862, larger than that of either Idaho or Wyoming. 





Why was the bald eagle adopted as the emblem of the United 
States? 2. Why is the nouse of representatives, either nationai or 
state, called the lower house and the senate the upper house * 


1. We suppose it was on account of its great size, power, 
and love of freedom, and the fact that it is found through- 
out the whole of North America. 2. In Massachusetts, 
after the end of the provisional government, the people in 
1775 chose in town-meeting representatives to the general 
asseinbly and this assembly chose twenty-eight members 
to sit as an upper house or council, After the Revolution 
the council was retained, but in a somewhat altered form, 
The Americans had been used to having the acts of their 
popular assemblies reviewed by a council, and so they 
retained this revisory body as an upper house. As the 
fashion ef copying names and titles from the ancient 
Roman republic was then prevalent the council became 
known asa senate. This was considered to be a more dig- 
nified body than the house of representatives, the property 
qualification was higher, and generally the terms of 
service were longer. 


Bound Oklahoma territory and give capital of same. 2. Ex- 
plain what is meant by the term “ trusts.” J. R. G. 

1. See ScHOOL JOURNAL Dec. 20. 2. Trusts are combina- 
tions of corporations or capitalists, as those of the sugar or 
leather manufacturers, Lately a combination of railroad 
corporations (making a railroad trust) was formed. The 
capitalists claim that the exigencies of business call for 
trusts, but. their critics assert that their purpose is to 
crush competition, thus enabling them to greatly increase 
prices. 


1. Of what matter is the sun composed? 2. bes the sun 


W. K. 


1. The materials are essentially the same as those com- 
posing the earth, but instead of being solid in the earth, they 
are in a gaseous state. 2. It was believed that the sun was 
stationary, but it is now conceded that the sun and all 
the planets are moving with great velocity through space, 
the direction being toward the constellation Hercules. 


If oan ee ae tae United States to Canada a he | a 
saw for his recapture ? D. 8. 

The United States has experienced great Pnttend in 
recent years in securing the return of prisoners who es- 
caped to Canada. Even in cases covered by treaty the 
courts’ interposed, and well substantiated the poet’s remark 
concerning “the law’s delay.” Lately, howéver, an ex- 
radition treaty was agreed to, covering all important 
rimes, but not political offences. Since then Canada, as 
a resort for criminals from the United States, has lost its 
popularity. 





What would be the result if the earth should reget 
its axis ? we olygng on 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The part of the surface turned toward the sun would 
have perpetual day, the other part would have perpetual 
night, 
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IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM THE SUPER- 
INTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PHILADELPHIA, Fes. 24-26. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS, 

State Supt. Cooper, of Texas, said: ‘‘ In the present stage 
of development of this country, I am compelled to believe 
that the public school is of more importance to the na- 
tional life, at least to its immediate future, than its uni- 
versities.” 

‘* Let the universities take hold in an earnest, vigorous 
way of the problems of how best to train teachers ; let 
them make the training of teachers an important part 
of the universities’;work. The teachers of the United 
States would, I am sure, greet with proper appreciation 
and gratitude a movement on the part of our universi- 
ties toward the recognition of their work as one of the 
leading learned professions, a recognition which will be 
secured by the establishment in these universities of 
properly equipped, well manned Schools of Pedagogy.” 

President Webster, of Union college, thought that ‘‘ the 
colleges put too much on the lower schools by constantly 
raising the requirements of admission, until now the 
demand for less years in college instruction is on the in- 
crease. The high schools should only teach what is 
necessary for admission to colleges as soon as possible.” 

ART EDUCATION. 


Dr. MacAlister of the Drexel institute, thougbt that 
“the putting of industrial training into the schools is a 
great step in this direction, and will surely give a higher 
idea and a nobler purpose to the labor cf common life. 
The putting of art education into the schools side by 
side with industrial training will not only give dignity to 
labor, but also permit the human feelings born of labor 
to find adequate expression.” 

Goethe says : ‘‘ The beautiful is greater than the good, 
for it includes the good and adds something to it. It is 
the good made perfect and fitted with all collateral per- 
fections which make it a perfect thing. While we are 
broadening our system of education on the utilitarian 
side, we must not forget that the right enjoyment of 
life—that is, the exercise of the higher faculties—is as 
much a function of living as earning one’s daily bread ; 
and for our education to be useful, in the true sense of 
the term, we cannot ignore the training of the esthetic 
faculties, as much for moral as for practical ends.” 

** What kind of objects shall we give the children to 
study for the development of the ideas to be expressed ? 
It is not unfrequently claimed that the interest of the 
child should be the guiding consideration here. That the 
interest of the child should be secured is not to be ques- 
tioned, but it would be a great mistake to assume that 
this should be the only consideration.” 

‘*The beautiful is the end sought ; and the appreciation 
of the highest beauty in nature is realized only when it 
is perceived that the various objects in nature are fash- 
ioned upon certain type forms which express unity and 
purpose as the highest truths in ‘nature—truths that 
transcend all material manifestations and witness the 
supreme, eternal power that lies back of, and gives life 
to nature. The natural objects are very few that express 
this truth, this beauty of nature in all their details. 
They become beautiful only as they are seenin their typ- 
ical relations. It is one of the functions of art to pre- 
sent the objects of nature not in their accidental, but in 
their typical relations. In other words to interpret na- 
ture in her highest aspects, net simply to imitate her in 
her details, Hence the art study of nature becomes 
largely subjective, and is very different from the objec- 
tive study of nature for the purposes of science,” 

Supt. Balliet said that “‘ in order to cultivate art we 
must put it into the souls of teachers. We cannot have 
art education as long as we have cheap teachers. The 
only way to get good teachers is on the ground of fitness. 
The hand of politics must be kept out of the selection of 
teachers. It is useless to talk of art education until this 
can be done,” 

Dr. J. H. Hoose believed in art education in its broad- 
est sense. “ Itisnot form that makes the subject beauti- 
ful—it is the spirit which shines through the form. He 





spontaneous spirituality, but when he goes to school he 
is surrounded with regulations that etiffen his spiritual- 
ity.” 

Frank Aborn, of Cleveland, believes that drawing 
is the language of form, and in its employment asa 
means of recording mental images, describing imaginary 
aspects of imaginary objects, it attains its highest office. 
The. process by which this is done is simplicity itself. 
Beginning with such forms as will enlist the child’s co- 
operation, and proceeding from this to the work of con- 











did not believe in accuracy in art. In a child art is a’ 


summate artists, the child is given problems to descrit,, 
given aspects of specific objects. 

Supt. Charles E. Gorton, of Yonkers, N. Y., held thy 
the imagination can be drawn upon only so far as; 
is stored with knowledge. The only way by which th 
ideals pointed out can be obtained is to bring people wh, 
are trained to teach those things, at the outset. 

THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR THEIR WORK. 

State-Supt. Sabin, of Iowa, president elect of the 
department suggested two ways of increasing tix 
efficiency of the normal school: First, by raising the 
entrance standard, and by increasing the requirement, 
for graduation. 

Regarding the elementary preparation of teachers fo, 
their work, he continued, three things should be said: 

First. Teachers should be carefully trained to know 
and regard the laws which pertain to sound physica) 
health. The body of the child is of as much consequence 
to him as his mind, and the teacher has no more right to 
trifle with one than he has with the other. 

Second. The individual peculiarities of each child, his 
wants and his capacities, demand of the teacher clos 
thought and observation. 

Third. In order that hisinstruction and discipline may 
as far as possible counteract the influences that are fast 
warping the life of the child out of all comeliness and 
symmetry, attention to the environment and home life 
of the pnpils cannot be safely neglected. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


Supt. Dougherty believed that the ‘‘ public sentiment 
among educational men remains loyal to the great prin- 
ciple of the right of every child to an education. What 
the final action of the legislature upon the subject wil! 
be is impossible ‘at this writing to determine. Undoubt- 
edly a strong effort will be made for a complete repeal 
but it is safe to say that such a proposition will not pre- 
vail, It is hoped that they will be able to prevent any 
serious impairment of the efficacy of the statute. The 
danger is that the politicians may be frightened into ten- 
porizing by the fear of losing the ignorant vote.” 

State-Supt. Hancock, of Ohio, was proud that Ohio has 
alaw that compells children to go to school. In this 
respect it is different from the laws of Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

Geo. H. Martin, state agent of the Massachusetts board 
of education, said that ‘‘ the success of Massachusetts in 
educating her people has not been achieved chiefly by 
compulsion. The progress which the state is making 
now is not in the line of compulsion. In the quality of 
school buildings, in the consolidation and organization of 
country schools, in courses of study, in methods of in- 
struction in all grades, in supply of illustrative material, 
in closeness, intelligence, and efficiency of supervision, 
in evening schools, in high school attendance, in indus- 
trial drawing, in the diffusion of pedagogical knowledge 
and the development of a professional spirit among 
teachers, in popular acceptance of progressive measures, 
in close and cordial relations between local and state 
officials—more advance has been made in the last ten 
years than in any previous ten. The motive to all this 
advancé is not law, it is the good will of the people.” 

Thomas B. Stockwell, state-superintendent of Rhode 
Island, said : ‘‘ In regari to the opposition to compulsory 
education, it is not a question of religion—it is based on a 
desire of the foreign population to perpetuate their lan- 
guage and customs, and it is this we have to oppose. It 
is the right and the duty of the nation to insist that the 
children of this country shall be taught one language. 
and only one language.” 

QUALIFICATION AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 


Supt. W. C. Anderson, of Milwaukee, said that “fit. 
ness is not analyzable into any other elements than intel. 
lectual attainments, refined and cultivated character, 
and professional capacity and skill, either trained or 
developed by experience. No other modifying or con- 
ditioning circumstances, no agers of sex, nationality, 
or residence, politics or retigion, should be allowed to 
offset the elements which constitate superior fitness. 
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SAMUEL T. ALBRO. 


Samuel T. Albro was born in Coventry, R. I., where 
he received hisearly education. After fitting for college 
in the seminary at East Greenwich, he entered Brown 
university, from which institution he was graduated in 
1866. His teaching record is as follows: Principal of 
Lewis academy, Southington, Conn., three years ; vice 
principal of academic department of the Union school, 
Jamestown, N. Y., seven years; principal of Union 
school, Forestville, N. Y., one year; superintendent, 
Norwich, N. Y., six years ; teacher of natural sciences in 
the Fredonia state normal school, three years ; and since 
1886, state institute conductor. During the time he has 
been conductor he was appointed superintendent of 
Indian schools by President Cleveland. At the expira- 
tion of his term of office he was re-appointed to his old 
place by Supt. Draper, and since that time has been 
active in the service of the state. The characteristics 
of Mr. Albro are good judgment, clearness of statement, 
and sound sense. He has no special hobby, but im- 
presses one as an “‘all around” teacher. He never does 
or says a foolish thing. Wherever he holds an institute 
he makes friends for improved education, especially 
among the thinking portion-of his hearers. At the close 
of an institute a higher value is certain to be put upon 
him than when he began it. Mr. Albro cannot be said 
to be either an old or new education man. His natural 
caution makes him conservative when he is only think- 
ing. When he makes up his educational mind it is cer- 
tain to be on the side of sound progress. We have far 
more to hope for from such men than from those who 
jump at conclusions only to jump off again when the 
wind changes, or the weather is unfavorable for active 
out-door exercise. In his service at the institutes he 
pronounces most emphatic opinions against the moss- 
encumbered methods of teaching that yet prevail in 
many parts of the state of New York. 


eee · — 
THE Illinois Reading Circle has adopted the following 
course of study for the ensuing year : 
TEACHERS’ CIRCLE. 
‘* Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 
‘*Psychology and Education.” (Baldwin’s.) 
* Hawthorne and his Friends.” 
PUPILS’ CIRCLE. 
Primary. 
“Sea Side and Way Side.” 
** Little Folks of Other Lands.” 
Intermediate. 
‘“‘ Eggleston’s Primary United States History.” 
‘* Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers.” 


Advanced. 
“Greek Heroes.” 


‘* Burroughs and Thoreau.” 


Unper an act of the present congress the goveynment 
appropriated a certain amount of money for the endow- 
ment and support of colleges for the benefit of agricultu- 
ral and mechanicarts. Secretary of the Treasury Noble 
has insisted that the money Virginia receives under this 


act shall be divided equally between the agricultural and ! 
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mechanical college for whites at Blackburg, and the 
normal school for colored people at Hampton. The 
school funds of the state are divided between the two 
races according to the school population, which gives 
the white people two-thirds of the money and the colored 
people one-third of it. The governor has divided the 
federal appropriation in the ratio, notwithstanding the 
provisions made by Sc. Noble. 

A CONFERENCE of teachers and all who are interested 
in manual training will be held in Boston, April 9, 10, 
and 11, 1891. Its aim will be to communicate all in- 
formation derived from experience in this department of 
school work. There will be exhibits from the kindergar- 
ten, in clay-modeling, cooking, light wood-work (sloyd), 
carpentry, wood-turning, wood carving, molding and 
casting, chipping and filing, and machine tool work. 
Contributions are invited from all parts of the country. 
Any who are interested may communicate with the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Ma- 
son 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Henry R. Russet, who has been principal of the 
Deptford school, Woodbury, N. J., for twenty years, has 
resigned that position to become visiting teacher in 
Greenwood seminary, at Millville, Pa. Mr. Russell isa 
diligent student of the theory and practice of teaching, 
and is particularly interested in manual training, ele- 
mentary science, and teaching as a profession. 

THE Suffolk county, N. Y., teachers met in Greenpor; 
Feb. 20 and 21. As THE JOURNAL stated not long ago, 
these teachers had resolved ‘at a previous meeting to 
study Welsh’s ‘“ Psychology,’ and Feb. 20 was the day 
when the first lesson was to be recited before Instructor 
F. C. Barder. One lady remarked: ‘‘ No one was 
very thoroughly psychologized,” but there was a spirit 
abroad that meant study, thought, and hard work in the 
future. The meeting was a success. 





PRESIDENT James K. Powers, A. M. of Florence, Ala.. 
president of the state normal school, says : “‘ We cannot 
do without your papers.” This is but one of many sim- 
ilar letters that come to this office about THz SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 





THE teachers ‘of Potter county, Pa., were in session 
February 18, to discuss methods of mind training and 
topics of interest and benefit to the profession generally. 
Such meetings are evidence of enthusiasm and THE 
JOURNAL is hoping for the time when every county will 
have its regular monthly meeting. 

THE Cairo, Ill., public schools are in a flourishing con- 
dition under the management of Supt. T. C. Clendenen. 
The high school is on the accredited lists of N. W. uni- 
versity, Adrian (Mich.) college, and Illinois college. 





THE ical society of the Brooklyn institute 
opened a novel exhibition this week in the Arcade build- 
ing, corner of Fulton and Tillary streets. It consists 
wholly of maps, globes, diagrame, text-books, and illus- 
trative material of use to teachers of geography. Fifty 
European firms have sent. nine hundred exhibits. Our 
own country will be fully represented, sixteen publish- 
ers in New York City alone contributing. One of the 
novel contrivances is a device to illustrate the ocean cur- 
rents and the effect of the prevailing winds upon them. 
Tt consists of a bas relief representation of the bed of 
the Atlantic ocean. Water is forced through tubes so as 
to flow in the same direction of the ocean currents; then 
by means of a bellows air is blown over them. The ef- 
fect is easily perceived, and an idea of ocean currents 
may be conceived that could not be had in any other 
way. 

No such collection of geographical material has ever 
before been gathered and it is expected that every teach- 
er and pupil in New York, Brooklyn, and adjacent towns 
will carefully study and profit by it before it closes 
April 2, 


JOHN WILEY, one of the wealthiest publishers in the 
country, died at his residence at East Orange, N. J., on 
Saturday, Feb. 21. Hecame of Revolutionary stock and 
was one of the “ Sons of Liberty,” a society whose mem- 
bers took a hand in the pulling down of King George's 
statue in Bowling Green, New York. 

Mr. Wiley’s first important publications were Fenimore 
Cooper’s stories which were followed by other works of 
similar strength and standing, among them being John 
Ruskin’s. In later years the firm of John Wiley & 


— — 
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high class of technical and college text-books for which 
teachers throughout the country owe much to the dis- 
crimination and energy of Mr. John Wiley. It was one 
of his rules never to publish a book simply for the 
money there was in it. It had to possess an educational 
value of high degree. Few publishers have done more 
to discourage the circulation of trite matter and substi- 
tute pure and elevating literature than Mr. Wiley. 
These rigid principles secured for him not only the 
respect of his fellow publishers, but the support of the 
best contemporary writers. Mr. Wiley cften said that 
he valued money—but he invariably insisted that it be 
clean money. Such houses as the one he founded give 
dignity and honor to the publishing business. 


— — — — 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THE last of a series of lessons on the kindergarten 

songs and games was given by Miss Harriet 8. Jenks, of 
Boston, at the Workingman’s School, 109 West 54th 
street, February 28. The class consisted -f kindergart- 
ners, mothers, and others interested in child-culture. 
Special attention was given to the finger plays introduc- 
ing the gestures descriptive of flowing streams, growing 
plants, opening flowers, and many forms of animal hfe, 
birds, fishes, insects, domestic animals, etc. Human in- 
terests were represented by the trade games—carpenter | 
baker, etc.,—and by songs of family life. Altogether a 
good general idea was given of the breadth of observa 

tion and sympathy promoted by the kindergarten,and its 
value on the intellectual side, in stimulating perception 
and the habit of comparison, Miss Jenks, who is very 
favorably known to those who use her popular song-book, 
is associated with Miss Garland’s kindergarten in Boston. 
Three good rules, useful not only to kindergartners, but 
to all who make themselves the companion of children, 
were given by Miss Jenks: ‘‘ Remember that theese are 
games and we are the playfellows. Alternate lively and 
quiet games. Alternate games in which one takes a 
prominent part, with those in which all join.” 











THE charily organization society of New York City, 
recently adopted a resolution recommending colleges, 
theological, legal, medical, and other schools to add to 
their usual courses of study, information as to charity 
organization ; prison reform to be illustrated by visits to 
charitable and correctional instivutions and actual inves- 
tigations of the dwellings and conditions of the poor. 

THE second informal dinner of the Association of Grad - 
uates of State Normal Schools was held Saturday,Febru- 
ary 28, at Clark’s restaurant, New York, over thirty 
graduates being present, representing the Albany, Oswe- 
go, Trenton, and Cook Co. normal schools. Secretary 
Chas. J. Majory, of East Orange, N. J., spoke of the 
future of the normal school. Jos. H. Palmer, of Yon- 
kers, showed the importance of teaching truth and honor 
in the school-room and Prin. W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., gave some personal reminiscences. Graduates of 
all normal schools who are in the vicinity of New York 
are cordially invited to join the association. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 





France.—The public schools of France increased in num- 
ber from 62,997 in 1881-82 to 66,708 in 1836-87. The private 


schools, however, did not decrease, as one wou.d be likely 
to thiok, but increased likewise; namely from 12,688 to 
13,501. e annual increase of public schools during the 


jest five years, namely, 1882-87, was 742, which is somewhat 
than the annual increase of the receding period of 
five years, when it was705. During 1872-77 the annual in- 
crease was 541; from 1850-66 the annual inerease was 632 ; 
and between 1832-47 it was 757. Hence the third republic 
has given the best evidence of good intentions in its phen- 


omenal of the number of public schools, although 
the increase Caries previous periods was pot inconsider- 
able. Of the 66,705 public schools 25,121 are boys’, 23,224 


are girls’ and 18,368 are mixed schools. Of the sum total 
there are 57,611 ,secular and 9,007 denominational schools 
(in 1881-82 the numbers were 51,732 and 11,265). The 
secularization pay Ag — schouls nae — Yor 
t five years ich the report 
treats ; still the ratio of denominational schools, to the 
number of public schools is 13.6 po cent.; which is nearly 
8 per cent. more than it was in 1843 (10. 8 cent.), while 
in 1876-77 it was 22.4 per cent.; m 1881 it was 17.9,per 
cent. Theconvent schools are particularly frequent among 
the ’ schools, their number being 7, 
Scheols in France.— W hile their number had de- 
between 1833-77, ‘t has, since then, increased espe- 
882-57) pamely 


cially during the latest od of five 
ope asun This ae is noticeable in 


densei ulated and wealth vinces ; and the increase 
is greater a ’ than oye achoain, Tn the Dept. 
of ‘the Seine (with ) there are®i,316 private schcols, of 

029 mixed schools, and only 


The popularity of Hood's Sarsaparilia increases every year. 





Sons has devoted its facilities to the publication of a 


It is the best blood purifier. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Pato; Gororas. Edited on the bas’s of Deuschle- 
Cron’s edition, by Gunzalez Lodge. Bryn Mawr College. 
Boston and London : Ginn & Co,, 1891. 308 pp. $1.75. 
This edition of the ‘‘ Gorzias” is edited with that care 

that marks all the volumes in this firm's *‘ College Series 

of ‘Greek Authors.” A long introduction treats of the 

oniogs of rhetoric, Gorgias’ life and activity, aim 

and principle of the dialogue, scenery of the dialogue, 
plan of the dialogue, summary of the dialogue, and time 
of composition of the dialogue. This is a free reading of 
the original, with additions. In more than sixty cases, 
where the text varies from that of Cron, the readings of 
Schanz have been adopted. Tne commentary differs 
materially from the German, especially in mmatival 
matters. The exact studv, which has been bestowed of 
late years in the United States upon the subject of 
Greek syntax, has made it possible to make this part of 
the book, to a certain extent, American. The appendix 
is much more extensive than that of the German edition 
and contuins much mattcr that could not be inserted in 
thecommentary. In acco:dance with the general desire 
of teachers the notes are p inted below the text; but, in 
order to accommodate all, the firm issue editions with 
the text bound sepsrately, Large type and clear diac: it- 
ical marks emphasize distinctions and minimize the 
strain upon the student’s eyes. 


ADVENTURES ON THE Mosquito SHORE. By E, George 
Squier, M.A., F.S.A, With thirty-six illustrations, 
New York : Worthington Co. 366 pp. 

That strip of land lying along the eastern shore of 
Central America in the dominion of George William 
Clarence (known «as His Mosquito Majesty) is something 
more of a travesty of a kingdom than even Prince Oxto’s 
realin, described in Mr. Stevensun’s charming story. To 
be sure, compared with Prince Otto’s dominions, His 
Mosquito Majesty’s domain is of vast extent, but there 
are certain feutures that wake it even more ridiculc-us. 
Columbus touched this shore on his fourth vovage in 
1502 and claimed it for Spain, but through the machina- 
tions of some Englishmen from Jamaica, who wished to 
make it a Bri‘ish protectorate, its fortunes were uncer- 
tain. Fioally King Robert Charles Frederick, the futher 
of Clarence, was invested with the Mosquito purple ; the 
coronation, compared with the European pageants, was 
the broadest kind uf a farce. Great Britain, however. 
obtained a hold on the shore, which was only relaxed 
when the United Statesappeared upon the scene. This 
region was once the scene of the operations of buccaneers 
wh » found safe retreats from pursuit among its lagoons. 
Its present inhabitants are of all degrees of complexion 
from the pure negro and Indian through all mixtures of 
the races to the pure European. The narrative gives the 
adventures of a young painter why visited the strange 
region. It is told in a pleasant, familiar way, and there 
are bits of word painting here and there that snow the 
true artist, and will be fuund very entertaining reading. 


New York CHaritirs DrrecTorY. Published by the 
Charity Or,anization Socicty of the City of New York, 
21 University place, 400 pp. 

In looking over the page+ of this book one wonders at 
the number ana variety of the charity organizations in 
the citv of New York. 1na former edition they were ar- 
ranged alpnab tically, but it was thought that the pres- 
est classified list would be more convenient for those for 
whum the book was specially dexigned. They are classi- 
fied as thuse giving government or official aid ; those 





furnishing temporary relief : special kinds and for spe- 
cial classes ; foreigners’ relief ; permanent relief of dis- 
tress : medical and surgical relief ; relief for the defective 
and afflicted : reformatory ; religious and moral ; miscel- 
laneous ; mental and ape secieties, etc. It is sur- 
prising that with all this machinery for relief there is so 
much suffering in the metropolis. 


Lessons IN Rieut Domne. Volume I. stories and Talks. 
By Emma L. Ballou. New York: Teachers’ Publish- 
ing Co., 6 Clinton place. 

Theimpressionable period of childhood is undeniably the 
time in which to enforce moral lessons. Our schools in 
the past have fallen far short of their opportunities for 
m: lding the characters of the young by gentle, persuasive 
means, the kind of moral suasion most in vogue taki 
the concrete form of a birch sprout. The author of this 
little book favors the means of teaching that appeal to 
the heart and the reason, and in this she is in accord 
with the ideas of advanced educators. Children have 
their aspirations for better things, and it is the teacher’s 
privilege to lead them upward. This requires not only 
good intentions on her part, but good methods, The 
young folk must be interested. Miss Ballou presents a 
story in which the children will be interested, and follows 
this up with a di sion between teacher and pupils. 
The aim is to dvaw out their ideas, and to form in them 
the habit of reflecting on the rightfulness or wrongful- 
ness of certain actions. When they go forth in the 
world they will not be like those brought up under the 
old plan of instant. unthinking obedience whom the first 


evil encountered took by surprise, but will be competent | 4 


to meet and withstand evil. The lessons in this volume 
refer to obedience, punctuality, kindne-s, truthfulness, 
promises, conscience, and duties toward God. The sum- 
maries serve to place the main points vividly before the 
mind ; the blackbuard exercises will serve the same pur- 
pose. The author has not attemped to cover the whole 
sround—only that which can reasonably be expected of 
the school; the churchand the home should do their part. 
As giving a foundation for moral training the lessons 
will be found quite satisfactory. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 Broadway, New York, announce for 
immediate publication ** Boris Lensky.” by Ossip Schubin, trans- 
lated by Elsie L. Lathrop; also * A Brave Woman,” by E. Marlitt, 
transluted by Margaret P. Waterman ; a romantic novel of which 


the scenes are laid in one of the inland capitals of Central Europe. 


D. Lorarop ComMPAny have just issued “ Helps for Teaching 


Reading,” by Miss Martha S, Hussey, a book designed as an aid to] 


the teachers of reading in the public schools. 

D.C. Heats & Co., Boston, bave in press for early publication 
in their Mcdern Language Serics, an edition of Eichendorff’s 
* Taugenichts "’ with notes by Prof, Usthaus of Indiana state uni- 
versity. 

Wu. H. Briaas, Rochester, N. Y., is the publisher of the “ Pres- 
ton Papers,” by Miss Preston’s assistant (Lucy A. Yendes) a book re- 
Jating to school work, said to be “ bright, breezy, and entertaining. 
while full of valuable ideas and useiul suggestions.” 

Ginn & Co. wi'l publish during the summer of 1891, in the Col- 
lege series of Greek authors, * The Prometheus Bound of Aschy- 
lus,” with the fragments of the “ Prometheus T.oosed,” with in- 
troduction and notes by N. Wechiein, rector of the Maxmilian 
gymnasium in Munich, translated by F. D. Alien. 

A. C. MoCiurG & Co. snnounce the publication of a story enti- 
tled “* Down the O-hi-O,” which will be cf unusual interest to 
dwellers along that historic waterway. 

Lee & SHEPARD have just issued in their “Good Company Se- 
ries," James Freeman Clarke's story of the ‘*Life and Times of 
Jesus.” The work is written in the narrative form by Thomas 
Didymus, the skeptic disciple. 





The SogrBy=Rs will shortly sssue “Talks with Athenian Youths," 
by the author of the popular translations from Plato, entitled 
“ Socrates,” A Day in Athens with Socrates,” etc. 1t contains 
five dialogues transiated from Plato, and selected for the purpose 
of illustrating the typical Athenian youth of the time. 


Forps, Howarp & HULBERT have issued Judge Tourgee’s new 
novel, whose hero is Murvale Eastman, a young Episcopal cergy- 
man. 


CowPErTHWwair & Co.’s publication, “ Warren’s New Brief 
Course in Geography,” is intended for pupils who, from the nature 
of circumstances, can devote but a limited time to school work. It 
contains many attractive features among which are the pt ysicul, 
political, and reference msps, 


MAGAZINES. 


The frontispiece in the Magazine of rt for March is an etchiny 
after Ludwig —— a ee . i —_ which rep 
resents an apprent boy ananple a: olding a equalling 
baby in his arms at the same . Frederick Wedmore's open- 
ing article on “ Current Art” is illustrated by uctions of 
some of the more important modern ves, ArthurSalmon’s 
poem, * A Village Maid,” is iliustra m a beautiful end original 
by C. Ricketts. Holman Aunt has an article on “The 
Proper Mode and Study of Drawing,” and then comes the secon’ 
and concluding article on “* Portraits of John Ruskin,” by M. H. 
Spielmans. “The Use af es in ance — 
in an interesting 2 apanese igently 
described by Hart, and illustrated from some famous 


— We have received the second (Janu»ry) number of the Interna 
tional Journal of Ethics, a quarterly devoted to the edvancement 
ot ethical knowledge and pais, pees at 1602 ‘hestnut 
ilsdel . The i character of the maya- 
zine is assured, if we can judge by the editorial committee consist 
ing of Felix Adler. Ph.D., New York; Stanton Coit, Th.D., Lon 
$ Gizycki, Berlin; Prof. Fr. J ue; J.S, 
Mackenzie, M.A.. Manchester; J. 4. Muirhe .A.. London; 
and Prof. Josiah Royce, Harvard university. The field tor the 
mawazine to cover is a wide one. The articles in this number are : 
“The Rights of Minorities” by D_G. Ritebie ; “ A New Study of 
Psychology.” by Prof. Royce ; * The Inner Life in_ Relation to 
Morality,”’ by Prof Mui: head; “ Moral Theory and Practice,” by 
Prot. John wey ; “ Mcrais in History,” by Prof. Jodl; “ The 
Ethics of Doubt—Cardinal Newman,” by W. L. Sheldon; “ The 
Ethics of Socislism,” hy Prof. F. H. Giddings; and * Ethical and 
Kindred Societies in Great Britain,” by Mrs. M. McCallum. The 
magazine will fill the plece that was awaiting it. There is a Jarge 
and increasing class of readers interested in this important sci- 
e 


nce. 

A magazine of the size of The Ladies’ Home Journal, which has 
just reached a circulation of 600,000 copies, requires a good deal of 
reom ; another four-story building is to be occupied next month, 
in addition to the two six-story buildings now in use. : 

for March hasarticles on “Size and Weight of Infants,’ 
and “ Tne Ideal Nursery.” magazine has among its contribu- 
tors many of the most eminent physicians in the country. 

The centennial of the death ot John Wesley occurred on Mon 
day, the 2d of March, and was appropriately observed by Method- 
ist organizations throughout the world. In view of this occasion 
the number of Harper's Weekly tor this week is accompanied by 
a four-page Wesley supplement, superbly illustrated, and contain - 
ing an appreciative and valuable article on the life and work of 
the celebrated tourder ot Methodism. 

The opening chapter of a new serial story by Annie Bronson 
King, entitled “ Yellowtop ; or, One Little Boy and his Friends,” 
appears in Harper’s Young People for March 38. 


oor 


A Morbid Sentiment. 


“lis a misery to be born,a pain to live,a trouble to die."’ 
Rather a dark —* of the world that many of us find so allur 
ing. We think a ccurse of the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
would have caused the writcr to take a more cheerful and hope- 
ful view ot things. But read for yourself w' at Compound Oxy 
gen has done for patients who tound it a “ pain to live,” but up to 
the present, have been spared the “trouble of dying.” 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :-“ I have this to pay :“* Your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment has made me a newman. I wish that it was 
in my power to tell suffering bumanity, tar and near, of its g00d 
results.” Rost. C. ARMSTRONG, Winona, P. O., Jefferson Co. Ky. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN :—“ I am alive yet, thanks to your Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment. I can cheerfuliy recommend it to 
apy one suffering from Pulmonary diseases, insomnia, indiges- 
tion and loss of appetite.” C. E. Evy, Lerado, Kans., Oct. 18, 188. 

We have ziven a few testimonials above, but our brochure and 
our quarterly, “Health ana Life,” are tull of them. Send for 
them by all means. ‘There is evidence evough to convince the 
most “ retractory jury” im the world. Sent free. Address Drs. 
STARKEY& PALEN, 1829 Arch St., Philadelpma, Pa., or 120 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, Ca 











to AUGUST 14 Sc-entific Work 
lars sent On application to 





BLOCUTION axv ORATORY—THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session .f the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, will be held at Tnousand Island Park, New York, JULY 6 
. Reasonable Rates. lostructive 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILA. 


THE SHORT-HAND CLASS 


It is interesting to know that more than one hundred applications have already been 
received for membership in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL Special -hort-havd ‘lass. At ihe 
present rate the two hundred members, which isthe limit, willall be enrolled in the course 


Circu- of two or three weeks. It is not too late to join; but if you intend to become a member of 











the class, it is desirable that you enroll as early es convenient. 

This plan of giviug instruction is sonovel that many persens are apt to misunde: stand 
it, and are inclined to hesitate. You are asked to turn beck and carefully re-read the 
statement on page 77 of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, issue of January 31. To the informa. 
tion there given we add that twelve individual lessons are giv'n by mail by the author, 
Professor Moran. The usual charge for this course of lessons is $5.00, but JOURNAL 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


We Have Ordered The Foreman 


to make 50 more of the BRADLEY COLOR 
WHEELS. You will want one for your 
school. 

And THE BRADLEY EDUCATIONAL 
COLORED PAPERS. the first line, that has 
ever been manufactured in connection with 
a logical and scien.ific series of color lessons 
for the school-room. Send stamp for either 
of our pamphiets, “ Primary Color Instruc- 
tion” or “*Color In The Kindergarten.” The 
complete “book, ‘Color In The School- 
Room,”’ will cost you a dollar. We will mail 
a sample box of the papers, 125 colors, 
standards, their shades and tints and inter- 
mediate lines and their shades and tints, for 
60 cents. 


readers are charged $2.00 only. temittances shou'd be made direct to the instructor, 
Eldon Moran, S:. Louis, Mo. A trial exercise is corrected. and lesson blan’s sent free to 
all who apply within a reasonable time. You will never have a better chance to learn 
short-hand thoroughly and cheaply. Professor Moran’s copyrighted me‘hod of teaching 
by mail gives entire satisfaction, aud ‘ts popularity is atte ted by the fact that more than 
twenty-five hundred students have engaged lessons by mail from him within the past 
year, 

Short-hand Clubs.—Any reader of THE JOURNAL may form a shor’-hand club. A 
good many have already been formed. Fach member pays €2.00, of which the c!ub organ- 
izer retains $1.00, It is an easy matter to form a class of tem or more members in avy 
neighborhood. A letter giving useful hints, also a package cf less: n cards, will be mailed 
to any person who wishes to form such a ciub, This is the right time of year to make 4 
great success of this movement, and all interested persons are urged to correspond at 
once with the author at St, Louis, Mo. 


Is now ready. 121 page classified 
Catalo ue for 1890-94 catalogue of all best books for teach- 

ers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page 
catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 











ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 








JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Amount of Net Assets, January 1, 1890.... .. ....... -------. -- $101.027.322.46 
Less Contingent Sinking Fund (reduced value iu securities, December 81). 568.525 Lh 
55 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
Promiuims od premiums, January 1. 1800"... ’”._._** Dameen tt —G27,200,200 94 
Interest —s rents. etc — — 5,371 
Less inte rest accrued January i, 1990 00. e886 64— 4.:920,890.74— _ $92,158.100.98 


$132,616,897.43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discounted ‘including 


rsionary additions to same) . 078,272.48 
pividends ( (including mortuary ry _dividends). annuities, and purchased * 


2—————————— . 6,201,271,54 
Total ‘Pad “Poliey—holders.... 0.0.2 c.cecscececese sees “1. $18,270,544.02 
Taxes and —A PE es Penne 290,257.67 
Come — ae E, advanced and commuted commissions), broker- 
— Oe ok SE MS, oh at Jaki 4. - — 5,400,041 19 
Office oon Ww Decqamece. ren’ salaries, advertising, ‘printing, etc.. -+ 1,082,662.86—_ $20,052,526. 04 
$112,564,371.39 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit. on hand and in tramsit .......... -.2.  cceececeeeseneeces $6,348,924. 46 
United stains 8 ont, ome other bonds, stocks and securities (market 
AIUIG, BOL BU WIE) 2c - 2 cee seerccccceeseees sestesers sseseseccesees 
mg oh PI Per tg on 14,341.917.35 


Bonds and Mortgages, ‘first lien on real estate ‘(buildings thereon insured 
for $15. 090,000 and the policies assigned to the Company as — 
collateral seourity)...: — .19,446,083.13 

——— Loans (market value of securities held as collateral, $5.00 496-000, a 

*Loans on existing policies (the 55 on these policies, included in 


Liabilities, amcunts to over $2,000,000)... ...00 0 ccc ceee cece + wee 431,108.71 
*Quarter'y and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 91.. 1,858,327.00 
*Premiums on existing ‘policies in course of transmission and collection. 
(The —— on —— ave in —— in dag creed * estimated * 
Agency —2 + eh tf — — — — Mahi 
Accrue’ interest on investments, January t, ee ee eee Treas se —112,564.371.89 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books . .. 
*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the insurance Department of the State of New York. 


8,383,438.58 
TOTAL ASSETS, January I 1891. - =  $165,947,809.97 


Approved losses in course of payment... ............... bs -ebdeeddneenbes $613,940.54 














Reported losses awaiting proof, & ... 2. 6 364,562.44 
Matured endowments, due and uapaid a not presented)...... ..... 89,589.77 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims no Das <h seoges 22,901.83 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per 
CR I oe oocnn) ccd cecbesadesbae->ceduabh. e00ecse seseese 99,954,304.00 
Reserved for premiums SEED MUN A. cclthe ob as. <dngtnucces cocaccenpece 54,660.53 
$101,04°,3*9.11 
Surplus, Company’s Staudard...........-........00:6.565 cece ees $14,898,450.86 
Consisting of 
Estimated contingent Tontine — Peed. ....ccb. caccec, Mteceedagedebee $8, 
Estimated General Surplus . ..  6.227.911.36 


From the undivided — as above, the ‘Board of Trustees bave , delared a Reversionary divi- 
den’ to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement 
of next annual premium. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST DECADE. 


New Insurance Issued. Insurance in Force. 2 Annual Income. 
In the year 189). .. $22.229,979 oy 1, 1881... $15,726,916. o he * 934. .- $8.064,719 
In the year 1835,. 63,521,452. | Jan. 1, 1888... 259.674.5900. -& 1088. 66.864,321. .. 16,121,172 
In the year 1890, .. 159,576,065, | Jan. 1, 1891. . 569,338,726. oe: 1. 1891, . 115,947,810. — 82,158,100 








Number of poli ies issued during the year, 45,764. New Insurance, — — 
Total number of policies in force January 1, 1891, 173,469. Amount at Risk, $669,.338,726. 





TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H. APPLETON, ALEX. rn  Lewt, Waa, N, STEARNS, 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, WALTER H. LEW ‘STRONG 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, EDWARD MARTIN BUCKLEY. 
HENRY BOWERS, RICHARD MUSSER, HENRY TUCK, 

OHN CLAFLIN, c. C, BALDWIN, . H. WELCH, 

—— 39 COLLINS, E. N. GIBsS, t L. WHITE, 

.c. TIMER, W. B. HORNBLOWER. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. HENRYTUCK, Vice-President. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2a Vice Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Fourteenth Annual Session begins July 13, 1891. 
The Oldest Summer School. | The Largest and the Best. 


THE BEST LOCATION. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 
SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Profes-ors, 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORASORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. C. W. Fmerson and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks. 16 Professors. 


Attend fe y States and Territories, making 
— yy ee ey ny ee 

3 ND CRC siving full information in to the outimes of 

Cer SEND, FOR LARGE C RCULAR ort ail departments, wfrantage oder, ral 


A. W. EDSON Methods. WILLIA 
47 Deden 1* —* — th. Desten make 


Me | See 














Important to Professors and Teachers. 


In reply to constant inquiry, and to prevent misapprehension, 
Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS beg leave to say that while they 
have sold their Common Schoo! Books (and those only), they 
have retained and continue to publish their wel!-known valuable 
Works of Reference and Text-Books for High Schools and 





Harper’s Latin Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 
Sheep, $6.50. 


Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools. 8vo. 
Cloth, $5.50 ; Sheep, $6.00. 

Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary. Sq. 
8vo. Half Bound, $2.00. (Just i eady.) 


Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary. 8vo. 
Sheep, $5.05. Latin-English and Eoglish- 
Latin Dictionary. 8vo, Sheep, $2.20. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
Royal 8vo. Sheep, $10.00. 


Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Greek- 
English Lexicon. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50 ; 
Linen, $3.75; Sheep, $4.00. 


Liddell and Scott’s Abridged Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon. Square 8vo, $2.00. 

Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary. Edited 
by Proferssor Keep. Post 8vo. Clotli, 
$1.10. (New and Revised kdition in Pre- 
paration.) 

Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon. Roval 
8vo. Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.00; 
Sheep, $6.50. 

Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. 
8vo, Sheep, $4.50. 

Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary. 8vo, 
Sheep, $5,00. 

Classical Dictionaries and Dictionaries of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Stormonth’s English Dictionary. Royal 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00; Half Roan, $6.50; 
Full Sheep, $6.50. 


Royal 


Colleges, among which are the foliowing: 


Rolfe’s Browning, Goldsmith, Gray, MiJ- 
ton, Scott, &c. Square i6mo. 


The Student's Series. 30 vols. Large 12mo. 
or Crown 8vo, Every one of these very 
neat and attractive volumes is acknowl- 
edged to be the best summary in our 
language of the particular branch of 
knowledge to which it belongs. 


Harper’s Advanced Arithmetic. 
Half Bound, $1.20. 

Green's Short History of the English Peo- 
ple. 8vo. Cloth, $1.20. 

Swinton’s Studies in English Literature. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.20. 

Cocker's United States Government. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Browning's Educational Theories. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

Bowne’s Metaphysics, Psychology, Theism, 
8 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $1.75 each. 

Hooker's Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 


12mo, 


16mo. 


and Mineralogy and Geology. 8 vols., 
12mo. 

Loomis’s Mathematical Series. 12mo and 
8vo. 

Comfort’s German Series. 7 vols., 12mo. 


Smith’s Principia Latina, Initia Graeca, 
German Principia, Italian Principia, 
French Principia. 11 vols., 12mo. Cloth. 

Harper's Greek and Latin Texts. 28 vol- 
umes, 18mo. Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 56 
cents per volume. 


Harper’s New Classical Series of Greek 


and Latin Authors, with texts and criti- 


Ghent’ Biymelonical Dictionary. cal and explanatory notes by Professors 


8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Crown 





Gildersleeve, Llumphreys, Merriam, 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 40 volumes. Sq. 16mo.| Lamberton, Tyler, Stickney, and Sibler. 
Each, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper 40 cents. 12mo. 


t# Send for Catalogues and Circulars for full titles. descriv- 
tions, and prices of HARPER & BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Correspondence in reference to 
the introduction of these books is respectfully invited. 


HARPER & BROTHEBS, New York. 











e 
BISHOP JOnR H. VINCENT. Coane lowe * Me Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, writes 

“I taliy endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and pracucal to the highest degree.” 
REV. JESSE L. EL. HURLBUT. D.D.. Principal of the Chauteugua Literary and Scientific Circie, writes 
on and have commmaneed tu memery Ave of St, Puul'’s epis.les— 
phe jane Fl —— and Second Timothy. Ali of thse | can vow repeat, 
—— ir and Sen it SEVEN OH EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 

Sides REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN.” 
SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “ The Labwony of tion,” Cincinnati, wri 

method and helpiulness of i's — —* ure wondertul. mf should be 


A— Rp 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
AMERICAN METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


For Beginners in Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 


Keetel’s Elementary French Grammar. Keetel's Analytical French Reader. 


KEETEL’s FRENCH COUBSE has among hundreds piness. been ssholly « partly introduced into 
the Vollosping Represmmtative Educational Institut her 


Yale College, Uni of Pennsylvania. West Point * Academ: 
Princeton College, University of Wisconsin, 4 4 


ips A +A 
University. Polrt technic Tneriture. Brcoklyn, 
Univer Annapolis Naval Academy, 
ebraska State Uuiversity, Philtips Academy, Exeter, 
State University, Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 








—— THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF —— 


* Charleston, Hartford, ™ — New Haven, 
w 
Pittsfield. “Utica, 
—S New ene SE FER cna 


BPPINGHAM, MAYAARD & OO., Pulisors, 111 Broadway & 67-69 Mint St, X.Y, 
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THE PuBLisHers’ Desk, 


People who take pleasure in the success 
of a ing enterprise will be gratified 
by the announcement of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, printed in an- 
othercoluma. It rts one hundred and 
fifty-nine million dollars of new insurance 
written in 1890, which means about forty-., 
five thousand persons insured for an aver- 
age amount of nearly three thousand five 
hundred dollarseach. It means that over 
one hundred thousand people have come 
under the protecting care of the company 
during the year. here is no better pro- 
tection for the family, old age, or the 
estate, than a policy in this grand old 
company. Itis hard to understand how 
@ man can be content to remain uninsured 
when insurance contracts have been made 
su attractive as the New York Life’s, both 
as to protection in case of death, and cash 
returns to the insured in case he survives 
certain selected periods. 











Every student and teacher who has seen 
the books of Messrs. Effingham Maynard 
& Co., knows that it is only neceesary to 
observe the imprint of this house on any 
publication to be assured that it is one of 
the best of its kind. This may be pre- 
dicted of the American Method of Teach- 
ing French, for beginners in colleges, 
academies, and high schools, as exempli- 
fied in Keetel’s French Course, which has 
been wholly or partly introduced into 
Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Oberlin, Wellesley,and many 
other colleges, universities, and acadamies 
throughout the country. The publishers 
would be pleased to give any further in- 
formation regarding these books. 





Among the most interesting books for 
teachers are Crocker’s Method of Teaching 
Geography, notes of lessons by Lucretia | 
Crocker, member of the board of su r-| 
visors, Boston public schools, Taylor’s| 
Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers, | 
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with models from actual .examination 
papers, John Taylor, and Fables, Anec- 
lotes, and Stories for Teaching Composi- 
tion. The bright, interesting subject- 
matter contained in this little volume is 
attractive and instructive, and in the 
training of children, invaluable. These 
books are all published by ‘the Boston 
School Supply Co., 15 B Bromfield street, 
Boston. 


Teachers often need to distribute among 
their — many copies of a single writ- 
ing, such as a set of questions or a writing 
8 For this purpose, one of the most 
= ul Fae ena ever cae wet The 

ison Mimengraph, patent y mas 
A. Edison. By the aid of this invention 
8,000 copies may be taken from one origi- 
nal ng. ag , music, ete. ; of type- 
writer letters, 1, copies can be taken 
from one original type-writer letter. 
Recommended by over 30,000 users. Send 
for circulars and samples of work, to A. B. 
Dick Co., 15 Lake street, Chicago, or 32 
Liberty street, New York. 


Itis important to professors and teachers 
to know that the Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers have retained, and still continue to 
publish their wel!-known valuable works 
of reference and text-books for high 
schools and colleges. Among these books 
are, Harper's, Lewis’s, and Anthon’s 
Latin-English Dictionaries, Liddell and 
Scott’s and Thayer's Greek-English Lexi- 
con, Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon, and 
Smith’s English-Latin Dictionary, Stor- 
month’s Dictionary, Skeat’s Etymological 
Dictionary, Rolfe’s Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, Goldsmith, Gray, Milton, Scott, etc., 
The Student’s Series, Harper’s Arithmetic, 
Green’s History, Swinton’s Literature, and 
many others. 


Students and teachers of the classics 
have noticed with interest among the 
books recently published, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” An intro- 
duction to the writings of John Ruskin, 








Sallust’s “‘Catiline,” and Miller’s Latin 
Prose for Col These books are part 
of the Student’s Series of English and 
Latin Classics, published by Messrs. Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, of Boston and New 
York. Their list of books includes Wells 
College Algebra, Steele’s Rudimentary Psy- 
chology, Macaulay’s Second Essay on the 


Earl of Chatham, and Lord’s Livy, Books 


XXI and XXII, Cleveland’s Second Prim- 
ary Reader, and Exercises in Geometry. 


Next to godliness comes soap ;—that is, 
if it is pure soap—Packer’s Tar Soap is 
remarkably pure. It cleanses quickly and 
gratefully, and is adapted to preserving 
the tender and velvet-like skin of infants ; 
counteracts the irritating effects and odors 
from perspiration: k the pores healthy 
and the complexion clear and blooming. 
A daily application of Packer’s Tar Soap 
will do much to rid young people of pim- 

les on the face. For sample, mention 
y ScHOOL JOURNAL and send stamps 
to The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton street, 
New York. * 


Both teachers and scholars are always 
ready to talk on the subject of class rings 
or badges, or medals for competition. It 
is a matter of general interest ; and hel 
largely toward preserving that esprit de 
corps, so desirable in every school. 
Teachers are well aware that the place to 
get these articles manufactured in truly 
artistic fashion is the house of Mr, E. R. 
Stockwell, 19 Jobn street, New York. 


The study of the natural sciences in our 
schools is greatly facilitated by such an 
establishment as that of Prof. Ward at 
Rochester, N. Y. Its scope embraces min- 
eralogy, geology, paleontology, zoology, 
osteology, and anatomy, and the collection 
includes minerals, rocks, fossils, casts of 
fossils, geological relief maps, stuffed 
animals and skins, mounted skeletons, 
anatomica) models, and invertebrates. 


BEECHAM’sS PILLs cure sick-headache. 


Get Hood’s zi 


If you have made up your mind to buy Hood’, 
Sarsaparilla do not be induced to take any other, 
Hood’s Sarsa possesses superior curative 
power by virtue of its peculiar combination, pro.” 
portion and preparation. Be sure to get Hood's, 

“In one store the clerk tried to induce me to 
buy their own instead of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
But he could not prevail on me to change. I told 
him I knew what Hood’s Sarsaparilla was, I had 
taken it, was perfectly satisfied with it, and diq 
not want any other.” Mrs. ELLA A. Gorr, 6) 
Terrace Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








} XX took Cold, 
I took Sick, | 


I TOOK 


_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
ANYTHING fat LAY MY > on ON ; 
ting too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
a NOT ONLY CURED MY Inecip- 
nt Consumption vour BUILT 
ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING } 


FLESH ON MY BONES |< 
AT THE RATE OF A POUND A DAY. 1! 
TAKE IT JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW. 
SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. { 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS Go-OpERATIVE Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious fo” advancement rather than those without positions. 





TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOGIATION fxs rs, susie 


salaries are paid. If you are a competent and successful teacher and wish advancement, it 


will pay you to write us, as we have a number of positions for Principals, Assistants, ete. 


. Always 


give reference and experience as it is often recessary for us to recommend teachers at once, as we 
vacancies daily. It will only cost you a postage stamp to know if we have a position 


are —— 
that will suit you. 


Teachers reporting vacancies will receive one-half the commismon paid by teacher accept- 


ing. Address with stamp, 


F. S. FLUKE, Manager, Thompson Block, Quincy Street, TOPEKA, KAN. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENC 


has some good news for good 
teachers with»good records 


Form No. 10 with full particulars, for two-cent stamp. REGISTRATION E. 


W. A. CHUATE & CO., Props., 


A. P, FRENCH, Manager, 508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. | ton 





THE 


Fisk TEACHERS’ 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprie 


AGENCIES. 
tors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Trement Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton P!., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn ; 1204 So. Spring 3t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


the oldest and most successful in the State, is one of the busiest in filli 
crease of salary or promotion. 
positions at double their tormer salaries, 


country. Register now if you desire in 
—— 


positions in all of the 
‘or some of our teachers we 


e have nm the means of promot- 


ing a Grammar —~ Principal trom one State to the position of Deputy State Superintendent in 


another,. Send for 0 


LI. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa, 





The Northwest Educational Bureau. Sosa? Se com 


places at good salaries. Hundreds of fine positions now coming in. Send stamp 


for blanks. 


Dr. Gro. L. MoCugn, Treas., Borse Crry, Ipano. 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER-| 0 


ATIVE , 
u, ¥: bioaoom, Manages tO’ 
Box 1968. 


* Good for 
NEW YORK CITy.” | Sood places 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
saz BOSTON, ROPER 
teachers. Circulars an 





CON ESCHER 
their needs, Wide 
Cana ta 2 peso bx 


H. M. HARRINCTOW, Prop’r, 


Fag 
; 
8 
3 
g 


* AGENCY. |. 
wake toatiome'who are Geatious® — — = 


to 
with 


ai i aad hed tealial Hr weet TTS 


For, ; address with 
bureau, 4 
PoRTLAND, OR. - 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Co) 
a ure! Circular: 


yg 


oarents. Selling and school 
SCHOOL Frk supp! 





lies. Bex 
references MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St.. New York City. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces to ae ey families, su- 
verior Professo incipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
; recommends good schools to parents, Call 
mw or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
¢merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


A FAIR SAMPLE! 

** Here we are again with four vacancies in our 
college for peas 7. Prof. of Mathemati 
Prof. Didactics and English Literature, Prof. 
Greek, and teacher of no and . Recom- 

end Seon candidates for 
Elect March ” ‘The above is an extract from 


9, 1891. 
This is a fair sample of the letters we are d 
receiving from the hundreds of Schools and - 
leges that always write to us whenever they have 

fill. register. 











vacancies to Now is a good time to 
Address, C. J. ALBERT, Ma 4 
School and College Bureau, —— Inn. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


e ‘PERHAPS 4 
uid fit fo 
ou wo * — one ot those piaces for w 


"Lagos your line of work and what sort of 
a position you 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
100 Bible House, NEW YORE. 
adarean “Fegcntre" 6o-operatine hasoiation, 
Dearborn St. Chicago. Brewer, Manager 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1858. 
8 East 1dr Steger, N. Y. 








Association, 70 
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FOR REGISTRATION. BES! 
FACILITIES, E¥¥ICIENT SER- 
ad... LARGE a, — — 

not in collecting advance i. provi com- 


VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many DANGLE Form Yor stamp. 

P. F. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 

Teachers and ms. Now is time for 
ay Empl eaten tae should 
ng. oyers ng teachers shou 

oon me Our lists before fil vacancies. To 











writing a letter. Centre of b the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
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RX BATWER. 
N® 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 
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for schools. We supply 
the very best U. S. Gov't 
Bunting Flags at, the low- 
est prices. Send for our 
Flag Catalogue which wil! 
tell you all about it. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO.. 


Oak Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Normal and Training ee 
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There schools are for residents of the State who | 41.4 0f infa ring, jeg. ‘Darang, foal cna ee 


intend ; | Ply, or blotch 3 hair, and every 
2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for bunty of the flood, whe Silden alan “ * 


THE SMOOL 


sis es 








and eco- 


everywhere. Price,Cutr 50c.; SoaP, 
— Prepared by Potter Drug 
.; p- 4 Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Baky's okie and seals pusibed tnd teau- 

by Curicura Soap. 

widsey pain ns, kache, and lar rheu- 
A DIPLOMA from a ¢, High School, Boast —— in one minute by the cele- 
ic o brated CuTICURA ANTI-Py3AN PLASTER. 2c 


cate in 
amination, 
gutrance Examination. ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
— BOW. WORN. 
tetunded to each student spending an eutire term — a = I we 


ot weeks. During the past year the St, Denis has been en- 
elegant addi 











i|shall have it.” 
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NOTED PERSONS AND PLACES. 


(In this column will be found facts concerni 


ag 
be of “<. value in the room.) 

ALFRED THE Great, king of the West 
Saxons, in England, born at Wantage, 
Berkshire, in 849, He had a good motber, 
named Osburga, who told him about the 
heroes of the past and taught him the Sax- 
on ballads which related their deeds. One 
day she showed him and his brothers a 











the new | book of poetry with beautiful painted let 


ters, and said : ‘“‘ The one among you chil- 
dren who can first say this book by heart 
Alfred, then about four 
years old, said : ** Will you really give it 
to the one who learns it the quickest 7” 
“Yes, to him wil I give it.” Alfred got 
his teacher to read it to him unul he had 
learned it by heart, when he repeat: d it to 
his motber and won the book. 

When he was twenty-two years old (871) 
the Danes invaded England, and in a great 
battle with them King Ethelred, Alfred's 
brother, was killed, and Alfred becane 
king. Though the Danes had been de- 
feated in this battle, many more cawe from 
Denmark, and ravaged all parts of Eng- 
fand, and unable longer to fight them, 


For particulars concerning the severe! schools by a new and tion which m ing Alfred, with a few followers, tuok 
SS eT oe than — its former capacity. ‘Teachers and King | = the woods. Alfred. having 
Brockport...... le RAN, officers obtain rooms 

Buffalo ........---+:-- JAMES M. CASSETY. Pa D one dollar per day « and upwards. Within a radi-| found out all about the Danish army, at- 
——— — Jamas | i Hooes, | bu ous ot a — from ide, Hotel are all the —— it * defeated wa with great 
Fredonia ........++.. ° ALM Lome blishers o: The Ameri- ter ( 8). Godrun, w was en 
Geneseo ...i «2 oe. ee Jxo. M. A. can Book Company, ucational Pub- par 0 

New Palts............ FRanx 8. CAPEN, PH.D. |lishers in the aan a ave directly opposite the | Prisoner, was given bis li on condition 
— a Sat JAMES = —— — — contd well-kpown lor’s Restaurant is —* he and his —— wa — 

4. neot tn Prices are very | Christians, and was allow ve in the 

— .....-...-qpon Bocpes, LLB T | Tipapipe: WILLA TALON, Propedeior. | Ett part of England, where he continued 
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would esteem it a favor if names of 


rincipal of the school where the work was per- teach who d k 
ed, will be credited with the following ets who do not take it, and who 
Formed, wilt complete for the Normal —88 would be likely to be interested, are sent 


ect 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descri Political z 
Geography, American "History and Civil Govern- them that they may send them specimen 


ment. copies. 








FACIAL BLEMISHES. Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 






JOHN H. — 388 
Dermatologist, 135 V. 42d St., N, ¥, City. 
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HE Seasonic now GORSTMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
PNEUMONIA, RHRUMATISM, &c, "elem supreme 


Cases the Patient’s Strength and Vitality, Should be 


sustained by a Free Use of BOVININ e. 


25,000 PHYSICIANS a mw — — — ——— 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


m LADIE — 


THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 





GET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 







Pounds of trash. hanty’ peat’ calsank tr gelling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO,, P 0, Box $89, am 818 —XRE AY. 
oe 


NPIS 








rov ad ~~ i" is 
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"Dy tell on fecelpt of $2 and this “ad,*  Hoautiful premfams given | ev 
and this “ad.” i 
—— — 


to be Alfred’s friend all the rest.of hislife. 
Alfred was now really the raler of all 
England, although he was never called 
so, and he began to do what he could to 
build up ‘bis country again. He rebuilt 
cities and castles, and erected many new 
ones ; strengthened his army and built a 
navy ; made — laws, set up schools,and 
did all he could to educate his people. It 
is said that he founded. the University of 
Oxford and was the tirst to establish trial 
by jury, but neither of these is certain, 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S a SyaRuP ae 
for over FIFTY ONS 
MOTHERS for ge *. Big 
TEETHING, with Centict BUC 

SOOTH the CHILD SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYs all PAIN; OURS WIND COLIC. 

is the best —— tor RRHCA. Sold by 
Druggists in eyory part of of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
and * no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


Amazon, a tribe of female warriors, 
who lived on the banks of the river Ther- 
modon in Pontus, Asia Minor, who suffer- 
ed no men to live among them. They are 
said to have been socalled from their habit 


Amazon being from two Greek words, 
meaning without a breast), to give them 
greater freedom in using the bow. During 
the war against Troy they fought under 
their Queen, Penthesilea, against the 
Greeks. The Amazons are often mentioned 
by Greek writers, and the Greek artists 
loved to paint picturesuf their b.ttles, but, 
it isdoubtful if such a people ever lived. 


IMPORTANT. 


Wher visit New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Hire. and stop a 
Grand Union Hot 

Handson, Furnished at $1 and 
—————— Elevators and 

Modern venrences. 

sath the bert. Horse om 
One OED Sones tak noaay wt atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford, Garrison & Co.. Proprietors. 


AmBROSE, Sarnt, bishop of Milan, born 
at Treves, in Gaul, in 310. * fa ther was 
——— of Gaul, and he himself was 


roor of Liguria, a province of 
ital, when only 


which which “ites was the 


of Milan a 


ever thirty da Tea Sets and Lamps re, 3 
China 
i 00g at Ba ere — 
Japan, Im Founs yson, Gun - Sun Sun his i 
2 United Biates b fre. 
—— Good pound of our tea wil = in and 








of cutting off the right breast (the word | m- 


opposite Grand Central |! 
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SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach- 
ers, preachers,and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It-soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William. H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minia- 
ton, Australia, writes; “In my profession of 
an auctionver, any affection of the voice or 
throat is & serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


SENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
wang little inconvenience.’ 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections, I ain heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 











strengthened my voice, so that Lam able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.” —(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pim- 







Ms 
A les, Freckles, 
222 Moth - Patches, 
ited et Rash, and Skin 
meh oF diseases, and 
2552* be every blemish 
P2<=r 22 on beauty, and 
& "Bee defies detection. 
+) & On its virtues 
" it has stood the 
test of 40 years 


no other has 
and is.so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name, The dis- 
Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a lady of the 
hantton (a patient): “As you ladies will use them, 
/ recommend ‘ Gouraud's Cream’ as the least harm- 
“al of all the shin preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months, using it every day. Also Poudre 
ap removes superfluous hair without injury to 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., 
For sale by all Druggists and F ancy Goods hae 
—— the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also found in N City et . Stern's, 
Ebrich's. Ridley” ® ane other Fency Goods Dealers. 
Beware of Base imitations 1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of a one selling the fame 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a pan A knowledge of the natural law 
govern the operations of 4 and 
nutrition, and by a careful a poets of the fine 
properties of well.selected Mr. has 
r our breakfast tables wt with a ately 
— which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every —— to dwsease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies oating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
mueny a fetal sheft by keeping ourselves wel) 





fortified with soos anda properly nourished 
frame.” Se Gazette 
one sie with polling water or milk Sold 


A? tins, by Grocers labelled thus : 
JAMES EP 8 &CO., Homepathic Chemists, 
ondon, England. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY. 
Lathes for wood 
ae 


Ny 4-4 
f in In- 
and 











MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
Catalogue and price 





butions. 
Sree by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


Grorp, IL. 


CKEYE BELL LL FOUNDRY. 


Pure Copper and 
— a — * — 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, — 0 


S41 Hye Street, 
ss 
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‘VERY ESSENTIAL Educational feature 











know 





nto successful 





teachers of Penmanship is embodied in the Copy Books published 





by the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


The 





NEW ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 


Is“a System in which a simple, legible, and business-like style of capitals and small letters is adopted, 
Each leiter is first given —— and then in comoination; the —— is open; the analysis simple and 
an 


indicated in every letter w 


en first presented. Clear, concise, 
covers of the buoks, and not over and around the copies. 
combinations and is easily understood and learned. 


complete explanations aie given on the 
The System introduces the fewest possible 
It is business-lik2 and rapid as well as easy and elegant. 


The paper is manufactured expressty for these books, and is the best that can be made. 
THE SERIES. 


Primary Copy-Book. J 
Elementary Course. With tracing. Nos. 1to8 Per dozen, 72 cents. 
Per dozen, 96 cents. 
50 cents. 


New Copy-Books. 


Angular Hand for Ladies. 


Nos.1to% - - 
New Hand-Book of Penmanship. 


Per copy, 
Nos, 1 to 6. 


Per dozen, 72 cents.| ry ercise Copy Books. — 


Writing Cards. 
The same. 


72 numbers. 


Tar Boards. * 
Per dozen, 96 cents. Angular Hand Practice Cards. Nos. 1 to 4. 


Pe Per dozen, 96 cents, 
Manilla Boards. Per set, $1.00 
a Per set, 3.50 

Per set, J5 cents, 


Other Systems of Penmanship on the AMERICAN Book Company's Catalogue are Appletons’ Standard System; Harper’s Copy Books; Payson 


Dunton, & Scribeaer’s Copy Books ; and The 


The spencerian System of Penmanship. 


Copies of these or any if the publications of the American Book Company for the use of teachers or school officers, or for examination with a view to introduction, 


will be sent by mail, postpaid, on recespt 


of the lst or introduction price, 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


For other announcements of the American Book Company see first page. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Ave 


Please mention the SCHOOL JOUBNAL. 





** Tt is one of the best books for class instruction now before the 
public. My experience of upwards of fourteen years in teaching 


Psychology to Senior classes in Normal School 


prepared me to value your book.-and to predict its wide approval 


and College has 


by other teachers.’’—Pres. J. C. Greenough, Massachusetts Agrt- 


cultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


JANES’ PSYCHOLOGY, 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“Ttis at once an introduction to the science and an epitome o; 
the literature of the subject. The author has evidently had much 
wearisome experience m the class-room and, despairing ot suc 
cess in the attempt to adapt larger and more ambitious works to 
the practical requirements of young pupils, has prepared this out- 
line manual for the convenience of teachers vho are laboring 
under similar embarrassments.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 740 & 742 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





PUBLISHED 


IN 1890. 





Wells’ College Al ebra. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- 
mann. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. 

A Ballad Book. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Ruskin. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum. 


LEACH, 


NEW . YORK, RO 


SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Stecle’s Rudimentary Economics. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 


ogy. 
Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Reader. 
Exercises in Geometry. 
Lord's Livy, Books XXI., XXII. 








STON. CHICAGO. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


- FNTERLINE AR 
“We Rpm ty ane aoyen po-ciems or eight years 
and Greek as o earn po Ney gah os 


x —— Ito teachers, @ 
"8 An eac phd 

"Clr Practon 

ennd 00 0 chines eyesomne., 

Histories idanceco French Ser ct 
&2@” sample pages of I 


— —— * 


— $1 10, 
Standard Speakers, Prot A American Speaker 


No. (G) 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


R CLASSICS. 

so much ee Latin 
year ML 

liad. Gospel of *. John, and 
: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


» Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


Reertineare free, Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





HOLMES’ 


NEW 
READERS. 


DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 
Correspondence invited. 





Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents: Third, 40 cents; Fourth. 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents; also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIFS, VENABLE'S NEW 
ARiTHMETivs, GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN, CLARENDON 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
CO. 


66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORK. 








“ec The Library of American Literatures: 


—— st frst dtm hyn, 3E. 14th St, NEW YORK, 





HOUSTON’S 


NEw 
Physical Geography.|c 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF 
SCIENCE, 

NEW MAPS. 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ization of what m text-book ou this sutject should 

be. It is a book that will glaiden the 


teachers and pupils. It is concise, —————— 
up to the times, and in every respect an an iueal 


A copy of the book for examination will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
81.25. 





For further information, please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Books 


New’ Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free; 
not sold: by Dealers ;. prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHn B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


MOST WORTHY BOOKS 
FOR PURCHASE. 


“ONES. 3 awD PC SOOU AR Gon bre 
ip wereld $1.25 in bas. and $2 in gilt 


ree scNcs os a? 1 AWD. 

——— the 
best melodies ae —— ees a ah 
paper, $1.251n bds., and $2 in gilt binding. aed 


s 
Classics. Vol SOsongs. | = » 
—— Your |; a: 55* 
(Choice Sacred Solos, . - & © ees 
Flaveie, Baritone —— 
a * 25 
Classic Tenor So “ ges 
Good oldsongsweusedtosingll5 “ =f c=2z 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. $254 
Piand Classics. Vol. 1, - 4 pieces. See 
Vol ® . a" sore 
¢ “. 4 

Po Uollecti 6 * E 
Popu'sr Piano Gullection, 7 “= =| & = 
Opera Operas.) < 








vw 
Churchill’s Birthday book of eminent 
A bandso.ne and usetul book, 1.0. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER: DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. 8. DITROW & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


HISTORY IN. A NUTSHELL 


A beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 
American Political History, 
size 30x36 in., with 
The whole subject “our Political His- 
tory tite ham an logically mapped out. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


J. M. MEHAN, Des Moines, Io. 


BEATTY3 27 Stop ORGANK, S20,50. Cat. free 




















ASIEL FP. BEATTY, Wastungton, N. J. 

Minerals, W. it al B h Stufled Animals 

— ards.Natur Science Stablisht a 

Castsof Fossils, | i f 1 >" ixveleton 

— ———— — Ibb,. Ue ta plidtomion! Models, 
Relief Maps. for Circuler, 


" ROCHESTER, N,. * 
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